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TEACHING THE FOUR SKILLS 



Developing Hjral Comprehension 



Purposeful Listeni_n£. Before pupils can comprehend the spoken 
word, they must learn to listen carefully and purposefully. Sec- 
ondary school pupils acquire most of their learnings in other 
curriculum areas either through the printed word or through lis- 
tening to their native tongue. Comprehension of content in lis- 
tening to English is acquired without regard to individual sounds 
or sound sequences, because vocabulary vine phraseology are al- 
ready highly developed. Therefore, the ear has become corre- 
spondingly sluggish; the eye has become highly skilled. Pupils* 
sense of hearing must now be reactivated through purposeful 
listening. 

Develor-ing an Understanding of the Broken Word . Understanding 
the spoken word is a complex process involving the mastery of: 

1. Discerning sounds, patterns, and melodies which character- 
ize the language 

2. Associating sound with meaning 

3 . Inferring the meaning of words from the context in which 
they occur 

Activities to Promote Pur coseful Listening . The teacher should 
provide abundant opportunity for systematic, intensive practice 
so that habits of accurate, discriminating listening will be 
established. Listening experiences v<hich require concentration 
on sounds and sound sequences should be provided from the begin- 
ning of the course. 

Among the first listening experiences pupils might have are 
those which require action responses. A simple device which 
will demonstrate to beginning pupils that they must listen at- 
tentively is the following: 

Pupils stand in rows beside their desks or arrange themselves 
in teams along either side oC the classroom. They then make 
non-verbal responses to rapid fire commands, such as no.ao»HTe 
pyxy Ha rojioByl IIojiosHTe pyxy na n.»eHOl nosepHHT© rojioBy na- 
npaBo! noBepHHTe rojioBy Ha.aeBOI nocMoipHTe asepxl IIocmotph- 
T© BHHsI noxa»HTe yxol noHawixe rJiaal OixpoMi© okkoI SaxpoH- 
T© gsepbl CagHTecb! BCTaHbT©! 

Pupils who do not respond to the desired action are *»out.'* 

Even greater alertness is demanded if pupils are instructed not 
to follow the command unless it is preceded by the words, 
naBJiHK roBopHT* More able pupils may be selected in turn to 
issue the commands. In this game, failure to listen attentively 
and to associate sound with meaning is instantly detected. 

Listening is further developed by the use of the foreign lan- 
guage in class for daily routine and directions. If the teacher, 
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beginning cunils will^soon^absorb^a foreign language, 

pressior.3 used in classroom roStines afie??'^''^® ”''”'’®'’ 

£gr" 

=i|^eSffrfE;ouEhou"^1ot\"sl^^^^^^^^ 1^- aural 

!isTL“^\"‘„'i!^\"ro^^JeH£^i 

sound sequences, and intoSion of ’the 'f sounds. 

Practice m listening for understanding or taped material, 

mg and reproduction might be given through"^ understand- 

'• oTL%%^'re"dI?e1°"^ 

tape or discs by the teaohe?°Sf b^i nati>rin"?SLt°r 
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Films, radio programs, or taped correspondence. 



to speaking J uSdfr^thrteading^«AJral^J^ the section devoted 

dependent; they are trained'and SfieK^ed concurJiJtly!"'"'- 

di^irfPfSfi^ighr^roviSrSf^^^ fo'-alf" in- 

the same lan/?-ua^e level tapes made by pupils of 

variety of tape!! S p;.oviSin^^Jn^^-^^‘^ to get ‘a w?df 

of aspects uf^American^cui ture® atteSi"n®°^?°\® with"examnles 
school and family living. Such should be given to 

ings, conversations between student student council meet- 
the dinner table might br^riSf^n^.f- °°"versation around 
corded for the foreign ?^^Pts and carefully re- 

be given foreign schools or individuS‘^foi’th^“®^®®^^°"® '"^^'^t 
similar material in the foreign lanri recording of 

lean students. reign land for understanding by Amer- 

co5fS^sI^ri^f7^®?fifS- testing aural 

and ’’Audio-Ungull^Jperiences.'' entitled ''EvalSationS 



SPEAKING 



Introduction 

munHation'^sklirl’^^^^ emphasis placed on the com- 

in materials, methods, id e^aliatio?'' requires change 

zigzag between the foreign °an no longer 

?o?eig"S^'a°ngu\^‘-“ “»Je=t:'’lcSISJriJ|a"f IS'thc'^ 

automatif in speakiSg det%miSL^She1?oSi:7n'’!!aJ|KEe\\\°T 



language patterns required for mastery in speakinp^on hi^ 1 p^ i 

maJjpCute rg^aaf^artaly'Cf ^pSiS^"a?t“eJ„3r‘'iveS‘3j" ' 

for manipulation of the structures throLh drf??^ Jnoh ^ 

Functiona l Situations# In f.Vip -in-ifpQi i 

capitalize on“the activities? nf ^^2 stages, teachers may 

pupr/oaa as%‘L'Ste^h””?S?n”3d®Stie?„"“uK\°rnt°'" Jf' 

creaslas number of situatlonsrafcS «"fl”iLLam l^'o^r 

KPHBaio nopT({jejrb, fl OTKpKBaio untatjl), fl oiKpuaan y^edHHK *A«? t-Vio 
pupil's maturity and exn=rience evnenH ^ 

aSSfsSSSsslf^^ -Hisii 

recognize and work progressively within the Sil"s Saturitv 
Criteria for Selection of Audio-Lingual Material 

tlJlons 

Will It fit a specific stage of foreign language study? 

Will it fit a specific age and experience level? 
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Has it practical, personal usefulness, both as to the infor- 
mation and the speech patterns developed? 

Does it lend itself to dialogue form? 

Has it linguistic and other cultural worth? 

Does it awaken an interest in the country and its people? 

Is it interesting and enjoyable? 

Does it lend itself to the use of supplementary audio-visual 

aids? 

Types of Audio-Lingual Material . There are four main areas 
from whi'cE' the audio-lingual material may be taken; 

1. Social Amenities: greetings; intraductions ; inquiries 

regarding health and members of family; appointments; re- 
quests for information; expressions of regret, sympathy, 
and appreciation 

2. Classroom Procedures: daily routine, class directions, 

dates, time of day, classroom duties, school subjects, 
class schedule, assignments, location of classroom ob- 
jects, use of school materials 

3 . Area Information: the tangible reality of contemporary 

life; family; daily routine; at home, at meals; at the 
doctor’s, dentist’s, dressmaker’s, tailor’s, hairdresser’s; 
shopping in local stores; at the department store, the 
restaurant, the hotel, the post office; at the travel 
agency; at the airport; at the bus, garage, or railway 
station; at the bank; at the cinema, theater, sports arena, 
museum; at a party or a dance. 

4 . Civilization: social, political, religious institutions; 

education, arts, national and regional characteristics; 
industry, trades, professions; natural resources, agri- 
culture; geography and geographical features 

Textbooks, particularly those of grades 7, 6, 9, and 10, should 
be chosen with this type of material in mind. 

Centers of Interest. It is suggested that audio-lingual ex- 
periences be built upon centers of interest chosen from areas 
such as those enumerated above. A unit may be built around a 
center of interest on one level of learning, or on a center of 
interest which permits development throughout the various levels. 
For example, Moft flou might be a center of interest in grades 7 
or 9 alone, or it might be the center of interest on which a 
unit is developed on higher and higher language levels through- 
out the sequences. Moft npHATeJtb b niKOJie, at grades 7 or 9, 
might develop to MojtoAaa AeByniKa {uojioroP^ He.noBeK)» c ROTopolt 
(kotophu a noQH&KOuajica) in grades 10 or 11. j.n grade 9 or 10, 
one might go to the moving picture theater to see a film; in 
grade 11 one would go to the theater to see a play. The situa- 
tion is adjusted to meet the interests and needs of each level. 
The speech patterns are adapted, developed, and extended to 
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match the maturity of the student. 

Suggestions for the development of topics audio-lingually 
through centers of interest and special* subjects are found in 
the chapter entitled "Audio-lingual Experiences." 

Mater ials . Audio materials made by native speakers such 
as conversations , readings of prose, poetry, and plays, prefer- 
ably correlated with textbook and reading materials, should be 
made available in every foreign language department. Songs and 
musical selections should be included. Maximum use should be 
made of these materials in encouraging speaking, oral reading 
dramatization, and singing. ' ’ 

Audiovisual Materials . Both teaching and learning will be 
facilitated and enriched by the direct association of the for- 
eign language with visual material, such as desk outline maps, 
wall maps, posters, travel folders, pictures, stamps, coins, 
slides, filmstrips, films, magazines, newspapers, miniature 
houses with furnishings, costume dolls, costumes, or articles 
of clothing distinctive to the foreign people. 



TEACHING THE SPEAKING SKILL 



The audio-linmal learning process has three distinct phases: 

(1 } listening, (2) model-imitation, and (3) reinforcement. Each 
pattern the pupils learn must be heard, imitated, and reinforced 
in varied drills for manipulation. 

1. Listening . A pupil must first listen purposefully, with 
the object of understanding what is being said. Before he can 
repeat the pattern intelligently, he should comprehend its mean- 
ing. Upon hearing the utterance, therefore, he should associate 
it with an action, an object, or an idea. Gestures, pantomime, 
actions, chalk drawings, and other suitable visual materials 
aid comprehension. 

In the early stages, most speech patterns lend themselves to 
illustrations of this kind. As pupils progress and gain control 
over a number of patterns, paraphrasing* and definition may be 
added to the devices enumerated above. Where necessary, the 
English meaning may be given first upon presenting new content. 

The length of time devoted to listening to each utterance be- 
fore repeating it will naturally diminish as pupils become famil- 
iar with the sound sequences of the language and gain understand- 
ing and control of a number of speech patterns. 

2. Model-imitation . The basis of learning for audio-lingual 
competency is "listen-repeat." Pupils, therefore, imitate and 
repeat the authentic speech patterns modeled by the teacher or 
tape. 

The imitation takes place first chorally and then individually. 
Choral repetition in the initial stages may be given variety by 
reducing the size of the group from the entire class to half the 
class and then to a single row. Individual repetition may 
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follow. After several single repetitions, a double repetition 
may be elicited. ^ The double repetition forces the student to 
remember the entire utterance for a few moments, increasing the 
effectiveness of the r;ractice for memorization. 

The beginning utterances spoken by pupils might be a natural 
extension of listen in g and doing to do ing and saying. 

The repetition of speech patterns in imitation of the teacher's 
or tape's model continues throughout the course. The amount of 
repetition is progressively reduced as the course advances. In 
the prereading pe riod, this imitation will involve a learning 
and overlearning of the textbook material to be eventually pre- 
sented for reading. As pupils progress, the forms most essen- 
tial for audio-lingual competency will be repeated most often. 

The number of repetitions will decrease as pupils mature, ob- 
tain ^ control of basic speech patterns , an.d are assisted by the 
multiple sense appeal which is extended as they progress to 
reading and writing. 

3; Reinforcement . Throughout tne learning period, the im- 
mediate and specific audio-lingual goal is accuracy, fluency, 
and variety of speech patterns. In order to attain this goal 
and assure progressively mature and systematic practice in 
hearing and saying the most essential structure* patterns and 
vocabulary items introduced at each level, the student over- 
learns, to the point of automatic control, the content learned 
through listening and imitating. Varied and continued practice 
is needed for this overlearning. Only in this way will the for- 
eign language become a controlled, manageable communication tool. 

The oral drills suggested below provide for varied practice 
the material heard and imitated. Their objectives are ident- 
ical: accurate, rapid, automatic response. The practice must 
be rapid so as to force immediate recognition and response. 

There must be no time for translation. 

^ At each succeeding level of study, there will be an increase 
in the length and complexity of both question and response. 

Tnere should also be a frequent recurrence of review items. 

At all times the speed and volume should approximate those of 
the average native speaker. 



In the examples below, expressions included in parentheses 
indicate possible expansions. 

1. Ouestion-Answer Practice 

a. Teacher asks question; pupil answers. 

Teacher: KaKaa ceroAHa noroAa? 

SteHflr CeroAHfi xopomaa noroAa (ceroAHa nJioxa« noroAa), 

b. Teacher requests question; pupil asks question; 
teacher answers. 

Teacher: CnpocHTe ueua, Koraa otxoaht noeofl b JtoHHHrpafl? 
Pupil: Korfla oTxoflHT noesa b ^fesHHrpaa? 
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c. Pupil asks question; another pupil answers. 












d. Teacher or pupil asks a question; the class answers, 
jit is necessary to be certain of correct responses 
in unison, if the class is to answer. ) 

Teacher: Mhidh hot b mKOJie? 

Class: IlniuH hot b nntojie. 

2. Directed Dialogue (Restatement Relay) 

This type of drill forces the student to manipulate the 
structure. 

a. Teacher: CKaxHTe UHe^ hto BHepa bh BHae^iH 

PyCCKHfi ^KJIhU, 

Pupil: Bnepa a BHfleaa pyccKHii ^tuihu, 

b. Teacher: npHraacHie CTenaHa Ha ({yTCojibHHfi u & th . 

Pupil: CienaH, m xoaenn. hath Ha (fiyTdoaiiHHfi uaia? 

3. Chain 

Tnis type of drill forces a very rapid shift from the 
answer to the question form as each student answers a 
question and then either repeats the same question or 
frames a new one to be answered by the next pupil. 

SCsHa s B BCTax) b ceui* aacoB* lleTa. b kotopoh aacy 
th BCTaenib? 

lleTas B BCTaiD b mecTb aacoB« I^HSia. b kotopou aacv 
TH BCTaemb? ^ 

I^HOia: B BCTan b Boceub aacoB. 

4. Completion 

This drill uses a nonverbal clue to elicit an oral response: 

Teacher: B ctox> okojio CTOjia. 

Teacher: B ctou 

The teacher points to various objects. Pupils respond 

phrases : oko.«o cTy.«a, okoao aapin, okojio 



Additional drills for the teaching and reinforcement of vocab- 
ulary and structure are given in the chapter entitled "Patterns 
lor Drill • ” 

^prpaches . Among the ways to approach the develop- 
menu of the speaking skill, four will be suggested here# The 
use of all four approaches and of combinations of any of these 
approaches is recommended# The choice of approaches will deoend 
on the needs, interests, and preferences of teachers and puoils, 
and on the manner in which the approaches implement the courses 
of study in individual schools. 
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Experience has shown that in the early years approach 2 has 
yielded good results and has provided satisfying* experiences 
for pupils. Approach 1 is utilized either independently, or 
in conjunction with other approaches, especially with approach 
2. Approach 3 "lay he necessary as pupils advance and structures 
become complex. Approach 4 is utilized after pupils read mate- 
rial that is not audio-lingually presented in other approaches. 

Teachers should feel free to develop approaches to suit their 
individual needs and preferences. 

Approach 1 

Mastery of vocabulary and speech patterns may be built up in 
short conversational sequences. One structural point and a 
selection of vocabulary items should be the basis of the sequence. 
In the following illustration, the verb Aep*aTi> will be learned 
with the vocabulary of classroom objects. The basic pattern 
sentence is fl Aep*y cjioBapb b pyxe. The variations in the verb 
forms and in subjects and objects will follow a natural order 
in conversation. Individual teachers may use any order which 
suits their needs or preferences. The principle remains the 
same. Pupils hear the utterance, imitate it, use it, and manip- 
ulate it. One gesture furnishes the nonverbal clufe to the mean- 
ing. If pupils need extra explanation to clarify meaning, it 
should be given them. If they require prompting in answering, 
a stage whisper is suggested. When the teacher pronounces an 
utterance he wishes the pupils to master, he says it several 
times. Pupils repeat it several times. 

1.A Listening and Imitation 

Teacher: (Holding up the dictionary) 

fl Aepxy cjiOBapb b pyxe. (class repeats) 

(He hands the dictionary to the pupil) 

Bm Aep*HTe CJioBapb b pyxe» 

Pupil: (fla.) fl Aepay CJioBapb b pyxe. 

Teacher: Bh Aep*HTe cjtoBapb b pyxe. (class repeats) 
fl Aopxy CJioBapb b pyxe. (Teacher takes the 

dictionary again. ) 

Mto a Aepay b pyxe? 

Pupil: Bh AepaxTe cJioBapb b pyxe. 

Teacher: fl Aepay MeJi b pyxe. (Teacher takes the chalk; 
class repeats.) 

(He hands the chalk to Tons.) 

Mto bh AepaxTe b pyxe? (class repeats) 

Tohh: fl Aepay vlqji b pyxe. 

Teacher: Bh Aepaxie ueji b pyxe. (class repeats) 

(Teacher takes the chalk. ) 

Mto a Aepay b pyxe? (class repeats) 

Pupil : Bh Aepanxe ue.A b pyxe . 

This procedure is continued with a number of new classroom 

objects until the patterns, "fl Aepay bh Aepaxie 

HTo a Aepay?" and "'ito bh Aepaxie?" become automatic-. 

l.B Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer, pupil to pupil (chain drill) 



pupils may be asked to take something off their desks, the 
name of which they know. They tlien ask and answer questions 
in rotation, such as; "Hxo bh AepxHTe b pyxe? H Pfipxy KapaHAao 
B pyae." 



b. Directed dialogue 

Teacher; BaHn, CKaacHie, hto bh Aepanie b pyKe. 

Baua: H A«P*y cjioBapb b pyae. 

Teacher; iew, cnpocHTe Mamy, hto ona AepxBT b pyx#. 

«BA«! Mama, hto bh Aep*HTe b pyKe? 

2. A Listening and Imitation 

Teacher; Cama, AepJKHTe SBTopyHKy b pyxe* 

Cania aop*ht aBTopyHxy b pyxe* (class repeats) 

Jtasa, AopxHTe TeTpaAKy b pyxo. 

JSaoA PfipxtiT TBTpaAKy b pyxe. (class repeats) 

2.B Reinforcement 

a. Question and answer 

Teacher: qio Cama a«P*ht b pyae? 

Pupil; Cama AepxnT aBTopyHxy b pyxe* 

Teacher; ^TO JMo& Pfipxax b pyae? 

Pupil; jjsioa AepawT TeTpaAKy b pyne. 

b. Directed dialogue 

Teacher; PaJia, CKaxHTe, hto BoJiopfi AepxHT b pyKe* 

Pajia: Bojioak AepxnT nnc&HO b pyne. 

Teacher; Ibsa, cnpocHTe ifeHst, hto Cama aop*ht b pyae* 

Mto Cama AepaniT b pyKe? 

The procedure is continued with the plural forms of the verbs 
and the familiar form, using persons as subjects which are later 
replaced by pronouns. After the affirmative has been mastered, 
the negative of the verb is drilled in juxtaposition to the af- 
firmative, for example; Aspxy KHHry b pyne - a hs Aspmy 
KapaHAama b pyKe.” See transformation drill in chapter entitled 
"Patterns for Drill." Checks for control of forms and vocabulary 
might later be made by means of substitution and transformation 
drills, as outlined in approach 2, which follows. 

Approach 2 

In this approach a previously prepared dialogue coordinates 
the teaching of vocabulary and structure with audio-lingual drill 
in all forms for saturation practice. The presentation outlined 
below is intended to illustrate the use of materials, taken 
either from the text or other sources, in presenting vocabulary 
and structure of high frequency. Instead of building up a con- 
versational sequence, the dialogue is first learned in its en- 
tirety through choral and individual repetition as explained 
below. Drills based on the dialogue follov/ to assure manipu- 
lation of varied forms for automatic response. 

The dialogue presents one new structural item, the verb 
infinitive, in basic sentence patterns. Vocabulary items, such 
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suc"h°?aH!BSnio«*'*®o°“ are added; supplementary expressions 
sucn asnasepHoe. KonenHOf 0, HeTl Bot samiToH uaji&iiBiri 
flavor and provide practice on a useful expression. ' 

dialogue such as the one presented here, 
teachers might follow these principles: ’ 

1 . 



2 . 



should be C-' '.posed of no more than six to 
eight utterances or sentences. 

It shwld be natural, restricted to two or three roles, 
and should permit pupils to identify themselves with the 
situation and expressions utilized. 

3. Review structures in basic patterns should be included to 

relate new knowledge (hash b + accusative ease) (aroaTb a + 
accusative case.) vocc/ mrpaTs b + 

4. Review structures or vocabulary should be combined wher- 

ever possible wxth the new structure (a k/zv sipnATv. npw* 
HrpaTi, B (f)yT6oa h (JacKflTdoa are reviewedV^ ^ ’ 

5. The nw st^ctures in basic patterns are repeated. Math 
plus infinitive is used with arpaTs, OT/wxaii,; TaHuEs. 

1 "lerely an example of what might be uti- 
lized. Additional vocabulary referring to places (b uiko^v. wa 

KOHuepr). to games (b tbhhhc, b Jianiy, a topoakh), 
to time expressions (ah«k# yipou;, to actions (ryjwTb, yHHTbca), 

situational context might be 

Utilized in the drills after basic patterns are fixed. Dialogues 
supplied by the text might be utilized in their entirety if the 
dril3s°^ comprising them lend themselves adequately to pattern 



drills as outlined below is intentionally 
detailed, as it aims to present a sufficient amount of drill ^ 

practice in situational context for teachers to choose those 
types of drill most suitable for their purposes, and to show 
the sequence of drill buildup. Drill activity may be inter- 
spersed with games, songs, poems, or occasional use of approach 

apinst overmechanization, to retain flexi- 
rapportf°^ individual differences, and to maintain teacher-pupil 



aasic Dialogue: (Prepared by the teacher, reiati 
or other materials, or selected from the text.)*!' 



x-eiative po text 



Kyaa xh xeneps naeuib? 

Baca: fl ngy na noJi©, a noxou npauo b napK. 
^ega: HaBepno©, xir Hfl©uib xyaa Hrpaxb a uav. 



.. :‘These procedures were suggested by Beg inning Audio-Lingual 
^terials , French prepared under the provisions oi‘ the National 
Education Act of 195B, Language Development Program, as 
K, Glastonbury Public Schools, Glaston- 
bury, Conn. by U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 

D. C., June 1959; published by Harcourt, Brace & World, l96l. 
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Bac»: KoHe^Ko, a siAy KPpaTb b k dacKeTdoJi* 

4oAa: A noTou tu KAamb b napK oxAuxaTb? 

Baca: 0, uaxi BaHepou a xaHi^asaxb* 

4>eAat Box aanaxotl uaabHKKi Ham cKopetfl 

Step I ! Exposition ; The teacher gives a brief description 
in En^ITsh of the persons and action of the story. Although 
this description of the situation is not a translation, it ren- 
ders tne meaning very clearly. 

Step II ; Repetition Practice of the Entire Dialogue 

A. Listening phase 

1. The teacher reads or recites che dialogue through 
once, at approximately normal speed, using appropriate 
visual material and gestures to illustrate meanings. 

2. He then says each line four or five times at about 
the same speed. As he pronounces, he moves eunong the 
pupils to assure their hearing the utterances cleai’ly. 

B. Repetition phase 

1. The teacher says each line once again. The class re- 
peats it about eight times. The teacher checks the 
correctness of the response. When he notes an error, 
he waits until the end of the utterance, then gives 
the correct form or sourid, being careful not to dis- 
tort the intonation and rhythm patterns. The corrected 
word is repeated in context and the sentence repeated. 
If the entire class is making the same error, the 
teacher may stop the drill, lift out the incorrect 
portion, give practice in it until it is Perfect, re- 
place it in its sentence and resume the choral drill. 

2. The teacher says each line once again, for double 
repetition by the class. 

3. The class is divided into two groups, one for each 
role in the dialogue. The dialogue is repeated again 
chorally, in the two roles. 

4. The groups are decreased in size for further repeti- 
tions, until the pattern has been mastered. 

5. Where a sentence is long, a meaningful division of 
the sentence may be given for repetition. It is best 
to start at tiie end of the sentence and build up to 
the beginning. This preserves the normal intonation 
pattern. 

a* dacKaxdoji 

d. B ({)yxdoA M daoKexdoA 

B. H MAy Mrpaxb b <|)yxdo.v h dacKOxdoA 

r* KoHeiiKO, h BAy Mrpaxb b ({)yxdo.v m dacKoxdOA* 

6. The dialogue is recited by individual pupils in the 
roles. 
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step III ; Reinforcement Phase 



A. Response drills 

1. Personalized conversation: Question-answer practice 
based on the dialogue. 

2. First teacher-pupil; then pupil-pupil in chain drill, 
if desired. 

B. Eirected dialogue 

First teacner-pupil to provide model; then pupil-pupil. 

1. In the beginning lessons of the term, the question 
following '^cnpocHTe Meim” mignt be placed in the form 
of a direct quotation. 

2. The question is thereafter in indirect discourse. 

Examples for Step III 

Basic Pattern I 



A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 

Teacher Pupil 

Type 1 . 

fl RAy Ka no.)ie* 

JtoHR TH H^emb Ha no.se? Aa, a vijs^r na nojie. 

(CKa*H "Aa”.) 

A RAjr B napK. 

Jtasa, TH HAemb b napK? Aa, a RAy b napn. 
(Ckcukr "Aa”.) 



Type 2. 

IleTR, TH HAenib Ha no.se fl RAy b napK (na nojie). 
HJiH B napK? 

Type 3. 

Mrth, KyAa th HAemb? H RAy na no.se* 



B. Directed dialogue (restatement-relay based on teacher's 
model) 



MaHH, cnpocRTe uenn, KyAa fona (jf)HAHnnoBHH, KyAa bu 
H RAy. RA6Te? 

H RAy Ha no.se. 

BaHH, cnpocRTe Bepy, KyAa Bepa, KyAa th HAonib? 

OHa haot. fl Rfljr B napK (na nooie)* 

Bepa, cnpocRTe URuy, KyAa MRma, xyAa th RAembt 
OH RAeT. A HAy Ha nose (b napK)* 

(Follow by chain drill if desired) 

Basic Pattern II 



A. Question-answer (patterned response drills) 



T* 



4 



I 






#. 
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Type 1 . 

fl Ktty Tyaa. HrpaTb b ^yT(5oji 

Bh Mflese Ty«a arpais b Ma, a H«y Ty«a Hrpaib b diyKSoji, 

ipycCojil (CKaxKTe ”fla”«) 

Bevepou a E^y TaHi^eBaTb* 

Benepou bh H^teie TaHi^eBaib? Ra, Beuepou a HAy TaHEesaTb. 
(CKaaaaTe "fla”,) 

Type 2. 

CeneKy bh Hfleie Ty«a HrpaTb H HAy lyAa Hrpaib b (j[)yT(5oa 
B ({lyifioA HaH ($acKeT($OA? ((SacKeifioa) * 

Bepa, BeaepoH bh HAeie laa- BsHepou a HAy xaEueBaib. 

U0Baib HaH oTAHxaib? 

(Follow by chain drill if desired) 

B. Directed dialogue (restatement-relay drill) 



Type 1 . 

Uaqa, cnpocHie ueHa, HAy 
JDn a lyAa nrpaib b (fjyidoa 

Pja, a HAy Tyaa Hrpaib b 
( f)yidoa. 

EaoHa, cnpocHie J&ioy, HAel 
an oHa lyAa Hrpaib b (Sac> 
Koiboa* 

JlRsa, cnpocHie Aaay, HAei, 
JiH OHa BeaepoH laHAeBaii* 

I^Hma, cKaxHie Eopncy, aio 
TH HAemb ryaaib. 

Type 2. 

Maa, cnpocHie ueHa, HAy 
aH a lyAa nrpaib b 4>yT- 
6oji Han dacKeidoa* 

naaea, cnpocHio May, hast 
aH OHa BeaepoH lanueBaib 
Ban oiAHxaib. 



Bh HAeie lyAa nrpaib b (fjyidoa? 



•^ea, iH HAemb lyAa nrpaib b 
(S acKeidoa? 



AHHa, IH HAemb Beaepou laHue- 
Baib? 

Eopnc, a HAy ryaaib. 



Bh HAeie lyAa Hrpaib b $yi6oa 
nan dacKoidoa? 

Th HAemb BoaepoH laHAeaaib HaH 
oiAuxaib? 



Step IV ; Structure Presentation- (hath plus infinitive ) 

Verbs are presented in the first person singular and plural, 
then in the second person singular and plural. When these have 
been mastered, the third person singular and plural are pre- 
sented. 



A. Repetition drill I 
Teacher 

H ilAy lyAa nrpaib b ({jyidoa. 

Uh HA 6H lyAa Hrpaib b dbyi- 
doa. 

Uh c jbiooK HAOH lyAa Hrpaib 
B ^idoa. 

Th HAemb lyAa nrpaib b ^.i- 
doa. 

Bh HAeie lyAa nrpaib b ifjyi- 
doa. 



Pupil 

fl HAy TyAa Hrpaib b ^idoa* 

Mh HAeu lyAa Hrpaib b (j^idoa. 

Mh c Jfeeofi HAeu lyAa nrpaib b 
^ yidoa* 

Th HAemb lyAa nrpaib b ^VK^oa* 
Bh HAeie lyAa Hrpaib b (fiyidoa* 
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B. Substitution drill I 
Mh HfleM Tyfla HrpaTb b ^lyTdoJi. 

th !!!!!!! 

bh ” * * * 

Mh !!!!!!!! 

Mh c Jb/iQoi !!!!!**** 



C. Repetition drill II 



to Hfleu Tyfla HrpaTb b ^yxdojr. 
« Hfly Tyfla HrpaTb b cfiyidoji. 

Th Hflemb lyfla nrpaib b 4>yT6oji. 
Bh Hfleie lyfla nrpaib b lyidoji, 
to Hfleu Tyfla nrpaib b (fiyidoji. 
Mh c .^aofi HAeu lyfla Krpaib b 

(pyido^. 



BenepoM a nay laHueBaib. 
Benepou uh n/ieu laHueBaib. 
BenepoM uh c JbiSoR habm laHiie- 
saib. 

Benepou th nflenib TaHueBaib. 
Beaepou bh nfleie TaHiteBaib. 

D. Substitution drill II 

Benepou mh 
B eaepoM a 
Benepou th 
B eaepou bh 
B eaepoM mh 

E. 



BeaepoM a nay TaHueBaib. 
BeaepoM mh naeu TaHueBaib. 
BeaepoM mh c ^soE nfleu iaHiie> 
Baib. 

BeaepoM th nflenib TaHueBaib. 
BeaepoM bh n^eie laHHeBaib. 



BeaepoM mh nfleu laHHesaib. 
BeaepoM a nay laHHeBaib. 
Beaepou th nflemb TaHHesaib. 
BeaepoM bh nfleie TaHueBaib. 
Beaepou uh nfleu laHueBaib. 



Hfleu laHHeBaib .... 



(person -number changes.) The teache 
that when she gives the singular, the oupil is t 
give the plural, and vice versa. 



Mh Hfleu lyna Hrpaib a Ma». 

Th Hflemb na nojie. 

to c EopHCOM Hgeu B napK. 

Ona Hflei lyfla niTjaib b tshhuc. 



H Hfly Tyfla nrpaib B uaa. 

Bh Hfleie na nojie. 

H HAy B napK. 

Ohh HAyi Tyfla nrpaib b lenaHc. 



F. Repetition drill I (on third person singular and plural) 



to Hflei lyfla nrpaib b ^yidoji. 
ton Hflyi lyfla nrpaib b 
toa Hflei Tyfla nrpaib b lyidoji. 
UHH HflyT Tyfla Hrpaib b ^yidoji, 

G. Substitution drill I (on 



to Hflei Tyfla Hrpaib b ^yidoji. 
ton HAyT Tyfla nrpaib b (JjyTdoji. 
wa Hflei Tyfla nrpaib b dbyidoji, 
Ohh Hflyi TyAa nrpaib b ^Tdcvr. 

third person singular and plural) 



to Hflei Tyfla HrpaTb b dacKeidoji 
nauia 

ona !!!!!!!!!**** 

Mama I’.l’, 

llama h Mama *•*!!*** 

Hama h toua 



Hama hast TyAa nrpaib b dacKeido. 
t*a HAei TyAa nrpaib b dacKeidoji 
Mama haot TyAa Hrpaib b dacKeidoj 
nama a Mama HAyi TyAa Hrpaib b 
oacneTdojz. 

nama a <j>oua HAyi TyAa ni^aib a 
dacKeidoj!, 












H. Repetition drill II 



Benepou oh H^eT ry^HTB. 
Benepou ohh Hayi ry^HTB. 
BoMepou OHa Hflei ryJiHTB* 
BonepoM ohh HsyT ryJiHTB. 



BenepoM oh H^eT ryjiaTB. 
Benepou ohh HflyT ryJiHTB. 
Benepou ona HfleT ryjiHTB* 
Benepou ohh ha^t ryjiHTB. 



As Pupils Progress. As the cdurse advances, structures become 
more complex, vocabulary items more numerous, and sentences 
longer. Toward the end of the first year of the four-year 
sec^uence and the first two years of the six-year sequence, the 
intensive saturation practice of all fonns will be gradually 
replaced by intensive practice of only those forms most tssen- 
tialfor speaking competency. The scope for structure an i sug- 
gestions for choice of vocabulary of high freouency in develop- 
ing audio-lingual skill are indicated ifi the introduction to 
the chapter, "Structures." 



Approach 3 



The speaking skill may be develbped through the use of the 
pattern drill in presenting and practicing points of structure 
and vocabulary audio-lingually, as outlined' in the chapter en- 
titled -"Patterns for Drill." The foreign language content might 
be first drilled through patterns, then utilized' in question and 
answer practice. A brief dialogue incorporating the new know- 
ledge might follow, as outlined in the chanter entitled "The 
Textbook in Audio-Lingual Presentation." 

Approach 4 



Tne speaking skill may be deveiloped through using reading 
material. After pupils have read a passage or story, audio- 
lingual exercises utilizing the vocabulary and structure may 
be conducted. Questions and answ^ers, statements, directed dia- 
logue, and dialogues increase audio- lingual competen cy. 

The use of reading material in developing the speaking skill 
IS described in the chapter entitled "M'odel Lesson. Grade 10 
or 1 1 . " ’ 



PRONUNCIATION AND INTONATION 

One of the principal objectives of foreign language study is 
to speak with good pronunciation) and intonation. Along with 
intonation, other important elements include such suprasegmental 
features as rhythm, stress, and juncture. The development of 
both pronunciation and intonation, therefore, is an e'ssential 
part of any foreign language course. Because the basic element 
of speech is sound, the correct formation of sounds and sound 
sequences will result in better achievement in all four skills. 

Both good pronunciation and intonation are dependent upon good 
listening habits. Since pupils can reproduce no more than they 
hear, the habit of purposeful listening should be developed and 
sustained. The acoustic images perceived in hearing are basic 
to those formed in pronouncing. 
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Imitating the Teacher’s Model . Correctness in reproducing 
sounds is achieved primarily through pupils' faithful imitation 
of the teacher's model. The teacher's speech should represent 
the standard speech of an educated native of the foreign country. 
It should always be clear, be 'correct, avoid artificiality, and 
approximate normal speed. The use of recordings made by native 
or near native speakers will help project this standard to the 
class. 

From the beginning of the course, it is suggested that language 
be presented in sentences or meaningful utterances whose sound 
sequences involve the correct pronunciation and intonation of 
individual sounds and the proper intonation of the overall pat- 
tern of the utterance. Since intonation is no less important 
than pronunciation, pupils are to reproduce both in their imi- 
tation of the teacher's model. 

A Prereading Phase . At the beginning of the Russian course, 
eitner in grade 7 or in grade 9, it is advisable to devote a 
period of time to teaching the language without the use of 
graphic symbols or reading. Pupils are thereby encouraged to 
listen attentively and to reproduce sound sequences without the 
complications incurred by the difference between the spoken and 
written v;ord. At this period, there might be few mispronuncia- 
tions and little need for drill on individual sounds.’ Wherever 
the need for drill or correction arises, the procedures outlined 
below are applicable. 

Transition to the V/ritten Word. Procedures for the introduction 
of reading after the prereading phase are outlined in the chap- 
ter entitled "Reading." After pupils are able to "read" the 
identical patterns they have learned audio-lingually , the assoc- 
iation of the individual sounds with their graphic symbols may 
begin. As in teaching phonics to elementary school children, 
only words 'which the pupil can pronounce and whose meanings are 
known should be used to illustrate a sound. Thus to learn that 
the letter "h” represents the sound (^), the words (chosen from 
the dialogues) might be nac, uajihHiiiK, uhh. It may be necessary ^ 
in order to accumulate a sufficient vocabulary for drill, to have 
pupils learn to "read" thoroughly a sufficient amount of the con- 
tent they have mastered audio-lingually before they practice in- 
dividual sounds in association witn their written symbols. If 
teachers prefer, additional vocabulary representing the individ- 
ual sounds to be drilled may be included over and above those 
used in dialogues. The meaning of the words, however, should be 
associated with the visual and audio-lingual presentation. 

Instruction and Crill on Individual Sounds . When the class 
is tn practice individual sounds, the class first repeats an 
entire utterance after the teacher. The teacher then selects 
an individual word from the utterance as the point of departure 
for drill. After the drill, however, the word should be immed- 
iately replaced in context and the entire utterance repeated by 
the teacher and the class. 

The individual sounds to be emphasized are those which present 
difficulties or which differ most obviously from the sounds of 
English. The extent and nature of the drill or explanation will 
depend upon the alertness and receptivity of pupils to the form- 
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ation of new sounds. Where pupils reproduce sounds correctly 
and consistently, litcle or no drill may be needed. 

It is recominended that the major features of the sound system 
(including vowels, semivowels, and consonants ) be pointed out 
and associated with their written forms as they ax'e'met, after 
they have been first heard and spoken. Other familiar words 
containing a similar sound may be used for drill. These words 
should not present additional problems in pronunciation, however. 

The best results are obtained through practice reinforced by 
understanding. In drilling or explaining individual sounds, 
therefore, teachers may give simple, nontechnical descriptions 
of sound formation. The necessary comparisons and contrasts 
with English sounds may be made where necessary, sufficient to 
clarify the formation of special sounds. 

In projecting individual sounds, care must be exercised not 
to exaggerate the sound to the point of distorting it. 

In the early stages of language learning, the focus should be 
on pronunciation and intonation rather than on the study of 
structure. 

^ Anticipating and Correcting Errors . It is important to anti- 
cipate difficulties with words whose peculiarities may cause 
mispronunciations before these errors are made, and to correct 
errors in pronunciation as they occur. Once formed, habits of 
faulty pronunciation are difficult to remove. The most frequent 
mistakes in pronouncing Russian occur in (a) absence of palata- 
lization (na.a - nH.*b, ecT - ecTb); (bj failure to devoice con- 
sonants in final position or before other certain consonants 
(ofiefl, KopofiKa); (c) aspiration after (p, k, t); and (d) the 
lengthening and shortening of vowels. 

In correcting errors, it is unwise to interrupt a pupil's 
utterance to correct an individual word. The correction should 
be made after the pupil has finished what he has intended to 
say. 

Efficiency in correcting errors may be increased by training 
pupils to repeat the entire utterance in which the teacher has 
just corrected a word or phrase. 

Teachers should maintain a high standard for pupils by requir- 
ing correct pronunciation at all times. 

Liaison and Linking . Liaison and linking should be learned 
through functional use reinforced by simple rules. The more 
complex rules might be reserved for the advanced courses, but 
correct liaison and linking should be made vrfierever they occur. 

Coverage . It is important that complete coverage of the prin- 
cipal points of the sound system of the language be experienced. 

It is suggested that words containing new sounds or so.und sequences 
be incorporated into language content gradually and progressive- 
ly until all sounds have been met and practiced. 
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pity, feSriad 1Sy/'^TeS?3“kste7ol't’„u^°“fh‘4 dlffl^JS?’ 
intonation .oatterna of the Unsua^e J pS^llfh^'i? aJd"re^S5t 
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i“"Shif?siiFjn!f^'''3? i=r»"“^2Sma“?n ?hf JouJa": 

tjpin“\„“h 

BapeHw!) ' ^ ^ rpHnn, or the sounds of (a:p) in sopoHa, 

Contrastive sounds in series provide eood rrant-ino in ov,-, 
ing pronunciation (examples: «o5 - pa/H'Sf" 

tiL“ °"ly a minute or twS o/olLs 

\ ‘'^ords recently used in class should provide the roini* "n-r 
departure. Words whose meanings are known should be' used in the 

bv“lS^; J^! development of good pronunciation maybe aided 
?Lnif^ ® number of techniques or devices. The lanJuIrro 

o=? 

• ^nrfoeriai aesigned for mastery in anv one of thp 
might be placed on tape with appropriate • pauses for nnm'its ♦• 
repeat and record their imitation of ?hl ?o^?ect modS^ Ln?.. 

of\he moripT” Comparing their pronunciation with t^it^ 

ciaSnn assist the development of good pronun- 

sinSSe sonP-r of prose and noetrv, 

Singing songs, reading aloud individually or in chnrn^ 

rppn^H^^^ P^ays, dialogues, or conversational sequences and 
t-e clasf on the tape recorder to be ol2yed back to 

Preparing for these activities ,* teLherrmav 
important element of volition which inspires 
p pils to listen attentively and practice conscientiously^before 
performing in class. ' oeiore 

Listening with or without visual texts to passages recorded 
dLelnryrr°^ near-native speakers is an excellent^device for 
5°°^^ pronunciation and ir jnation. This activity 

IS 



AUDIO-LING'JAL EXPERIENCES 
Types of Experience 



AudiO"Linp;ual Experiences . Audio-lingual experiences of many 
kinds have long been part of the foreign language course. These 
Include : 

. brief conversations 

. asking and answering questions on reading material 
. oral reading and choral reading 
< reciting poetry and prose passages 
. making oral reports in the foreign language 
. listening ti tape recordings 
. singing songs 

The objective of giving pupils sufficient practice in speaking 
to enable them to make direct contact with the foreign people 
within the context of certain experiences adds a nev/ dimension 
to foreign language study. To this end, topics for these audio- 
lingual experiences are suggested in this chapter. 

Aural Experiences . It is recommended that pupils be given 
aural experiences on all topics chosen for development. ’ The 
topics might take the form of reading selections, conversations, 
or dialogues read by the teacher or heard via tape or disc. It 
is suggested that, wherever possible, the content be recorded 
by native speakers speaking at normal speed. The understanding 
of material thus presented on a subject within the pupils’ lan- 
guage experiences should be developed from the beginning of the 
course. 

The passages might be heard several times, either consecutively 
or interspersed with other types of exercise utilizing the for- 
eign language content. 

Pupils* aural comprehension might be checked in oral or written 
form. Written exercises on passages aurally experienced might 
include the following: 

. Questions on the passage might be asked, and answers written 
in the foreign language. 

. Multiple choice questions might be asked, in which the choices 
are presented either orally or visually. 

. Pupils might be asked to write a restatement of the passage 
in their ov;n words, or in another person or tense. 

. The passage might serve as a basis for directed composition 
in written form. 

. The passage may be written as a dictation exercise. 

. A summary of che passage may be written in the foreign lan- 
guage or in English. 

Aural Experiences Orally Practiced and Checked . The topics 
selected might be heard by pupils as described above and rein- 
forced by pupils’ oral responses. The following technique is 
recommended for intensive practice in listening: 

Step 1. Passages of appropriate length are first heard in 
their entirety via teacher, tape, or disc. 

Step 2. The passage is then repeated with appropriate pauses 
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Step 3. 



^ ‘“rd time without 



sentences. requiring oral answers in complete 

. A summary of the passagf 

own®wo?dro?'iSVdif?SnfpSsSn'^or°tt!isI^" P>’P“’= 

Th£ Topics jji Conversational Pvporir'nrr Tin,-, 1 
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special interests may be practical. 

a center^ of^iStlrest^Sn oSy^ona^level^Sf^iG® a single unit for 
level to, level, each tim^S g?laS datan 
mature concepts and more complex exprSioJ Thrn^w^"®-"’°^u 
the topics have been supeeatpH order in which 

the leVels of linSia?ff®dS.,f?„^ ^ general way, to 

re?reKn^^'\1®^‘e^“^^f^i|urS^rdr"¥° 

>narbe“eielopef?rgivrp5p?u conversation 

the foreign tongue within the level of Sti? "i'*" 

P^L“Str\l?i‘oS%h^"S!5^L'%t??e!S h'=^ 

experiences so that the dialoJJe nr pupils' genuine life 

of self-expression. ^ conversation becomes a form 

a previously prepare d'"seouenS^of is chapter will refer to 

mg two (or several) roles in a “^^®^2nces involv- 

I" ® predetermined order Like a context 

should have a definite time 'nlace macrocosm, it 

say something of mutual interS? ’ situation in which people 

by\\rteL‘SJ,^SvdlSpaJTtS,;hlJ"aSd^^?®“" "" prepared 

the basic vocabulary an 5 "lb?ictu“el\%^„ =?"ia1rtb^|Sr“ad°^. 
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vidual pupils or committees, using text or reference matpriaiQ 
might prepare the dialogues under the teacher's diJIction^DiA- 

approved by the teacher before they 

class. Appropriate dialogues may, of course 
be taken from the text at any level. course, 

dialogues may be evolved 

approaches or combinations of approaches 
described in the chapter entitled "Speaking. »» pppiodt^nes 

On the first level, especially in the early stages, it is sue- 
dialogues be drilled and memorized by the class 
according to the procedures outlined previously. At all levels 

hv^mpanr^nr® dialogue should be integrated with practice 

by me^s of pattern drills, so that the variations of the maior 
contained in the sentences might be mastered. The 
hi completely memorized all at once, but might 

iLrned i? thi'^ririn pattern drills. Through the 'variations 
aHH???Jni? ^ drills, pupils may obtain the power to manipulate 

sitiatioSi and vocabulary for use in the same or other 

situational contexts, as in conversational sequences or in con- 
nection with textbook materials# 

through the second and 
third levels of learning, the dialogues become longer but memori- 
zation practice takes less and lest class time. IncreasiSl^ii 
should be placed upon pupils for control over\he 
ytoi ^ learned through pattern practice. This control will 
lead to their ability to use the patterns in conversational 
sequences, and eventually in "conversation." 

£ gn vers at ional Sequences. Conversational sequences differ 
from dialogues in that they involve some choice on the part of 
the participants. The degree of choice determines whether a 
conversation is "controlled" or "free." 

On the first level, all conversation is strictly controlled. 

It may be initiated by the teacher, sentence by sentence or 
directed by the teacher through pupils (directed dialogue) on 
fpp^npH structures and vocabulary which pupils have 

inH pattern practice. When these questions, answers, 

seanenpp?'®"T^ k" ^ series, they constitute conversational 
nsoH The number of utterances and the order in which they 
fopnpr^ " restricted of "frozen" as in the memorized dia- 
logues. Conversational sequences may involve a choice of review 

o?°?enst7 verb, in person, nSmbe?! 

It is imperative to remember that lanp-uaee can be ipampH nniT. 

In SS t73evllirSnSe“ 

sational sequences, therefore, pattern drills involvine the 

result different structural forms and vocabulary must 

drills is folfr/PriV®®^®? ?• The practice of pattern 

follOj^ed b> isolating single patt srns from the drills 

vocabulary. For example, if a pat- 
completed using the structure « floaojreK 
lflOBO.abHa) with the nouns ropog, noroga, nHCbiio, but pupils have 
had previous experience with words such as uajib^BK* KHnrac 
iiecTOy a "conversational sequence" might include, "JlBHOBva^ 
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Other words, conversational sequences 
mastered in as many combinations as 
perhaps out of the context of the original dialogue, 
but* within a situational contaxt of soma kind. 

:!C ontrolled» Conversation. Conversational sequences, there- 

^rthe^IrticiMn^^®^" ^he part 

ar hit A? ^y the vocabulary and structure 

will %hp!^r!lip Almost a.a conversation on the secondary level 

with'tL\^p;^of%S^^^ 

StS;? "" 

~ pialogue_ or Conversation . Free dialogue, or 

involves a correct, spontaneous , and totally 
unrestricted choice of expression on the part of particioants^ 
Genuinely free conversation is rarely developed oSTthe seSndl 
ary level without concomitant foreign travel* and without fur- 

bona fide language contacts and situations 

content ^of however, is attainable within the 

context of the language experience of the pupils. While con- 
versation or dialogue on ‘topics will continue to be controlled 
the controls will, of course, diminish as pupils acqSi?elom! ’ 
mand of vocabulary, structure, and idiom. acquire com 

The steps for reaching relatively free dialogue within a 
experience would be (1) prepared dialogue 
(2) pattern practice, (3) controlled dialogue U) add if ion a i 
vocabulary and pattern drill and (5) -free® dialSiul. 

Encouragjjig F ree Conver sation . Free conversation throughout 
the course may be encouraged by the use of various devices. 

is to permit pupils to make a statement relative 

topic, such as school, home- 
friends, family, the books they have read, activ- 
niotf have engage a in and purcxiases they have maae. Their 

classmates might then ask them questions on the subject. For 
in^turn* ^]^P“P^^ states, "fl KynH.« Hosyw <{)yT6ojiKy." Classmates, 

Pfle TH 00 KynHJi? 

CKO.VbKO OHa CTOHT? 

Kaxopo OHa ubots? 

Ona T060 HpasHTca? 

Th 00 BO3bM0UIb B IHKOiXiy? 

might^ask • state, "Bnopa a nonuia b khho," Classmates 

KaKoQ (j^H.*ibM uioj: BHepa? 

0 H0U 6UJI OTOT IpUJIbU? 

Kto HPpa.» po.»b repoa? 

4 >HjibM 6 hji b KpacKax? 
noHpaBH.vca Tede ipn^bu? noneuy? 

^yP® conversational experience might 
be effectively correlated with the topics for audio-lingual ex- 

0 " the pages which follow. After toe aia- 

the subject might be personalized in 
the manner described above. Such a procedure would be soundly 
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developmental and would lead to a degree of genuine conversa- 
tional ability. The past and future tenses might be practiced 
to advantage using this procedure. 

A device to encourage free conversation in the early years is 
the use of a word game involving classified vocabulary, such as 
a variation of "Twenty Questions." If the context of the vocab- 
ulary is animals, professions, ages, or sports, "Twenty Questions" 
might be played in the following manner; 

Th xo^eniB (Shtb ^OKTopou? Hei. 

Tu xOHemi) 6hti> yHHTe.^reu? Hei. 

Th xo'^eniB 6 htb uexaHKKOu? Hei, 

Th xo^ieiui, 6 htb HHscenepou? Hei, 

Th xo^enii, 6 htb nHcaieJieu? Aa. 

At this level, pupils enjoy using their imagination by assoc- 
iating their own qualities, metaphorically, with those of ani- 
mals in a "Twenty Questions" game. A pupil decides in his own 
mind with which animal he might be compared. His classmates 
ask him questions to vtiich he answers "yes" or "no". 

Th Kosa? Hex* 

Th KouiKa? Hex , 

Th jiob? Hex. 

Th XHrp? Hex. 

Th e*HK? Aa. 

The "Twenty Questions" game might be used to develop an ability 
to describe people or things. One pupil has in mind an object 
or person in the room. His classmates ask him questions contain- 
ing a brief description of one of the aspects of the person or 
object, to which he answers "yes” or "no." When a sufficient 
number of questions has been answered in the affirmative, the 
person or object may be guessed. (Suggestions for other word 
games may be found in the Modcni language Handbook . ) 

Free conversation may also be encouraged and developed through 
activities of a cultural nature. A Russian dinner acted out 
with menus is an example of such an activity. Throughout the 
course teachers should encourage free conversation through read- 
ing materials. (See chapter on model lesson. ) After the mate- 
rial has been mastered, a free question and answer period might 



Identification with the Foreign Culture . On the first level, 
it is suggested that the context of the tieginning situations be 
the American scene so that pupils might identify themselves with 
the experiences. Following upon the initial situations, the 
foreign cultural patteiTis, other than the picturesque, may be 
included. If textbooks emphasize the foreign scene both the 
native and foreign applications might be made with the foreign 
language content. The foreign cultural patterns in terms of 
vocabulary and expressions are introduced gradually at first, 
but soon overtake and replace those of the domestic scene. 

As pupils progress in the course, identification with the for- 
eign scene should be progressively emphasized. Where the situ- 
ation is still placed on the American scene, expressions such 
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33 polite expressions, expressions denoting interpersonal re- 
lations and leavetaking, should be in the manner of the foreign 
people. On Level III, it is suggested that the foreign scene 
be the locale for all conversational topics unless the subject 
is related to a definite experience in the life of the pupil. 

The Use of the Language Laboratory . It may not be practical 
for all pupils to have individual experience acting out all the 
dialogues or reporting on many subjects, nor for the teacher to 
drill clashes exhaustively in the dialo^es and pattern drills. 

The language laboratory may be used to advantage in providing '' 

audio-lingual experiences. The original dialogue might be re- 
corded on tape by the teacner in two ways, one with pauses for 
repetition by pupils, and the other with pauses for pupils to 
fill in the next utterance of the dialogue. The listening and , 

repeating via tape by an entire class will be less time-consum- 
ing and will give pupils some of the individual experience they 
require. The pattern drills might also be practiced in the 
laboratory after pupils have become accustomed to using the 
drills in class. 

For the oral reports, the language laboratory might serve as 
a library where pupils may find examples of oral reports made 
on different subjects. Providing pupils with a model of a report 
facilitates his preparation, and by analogy, insures better lan- 
guage learning. 

In cases where the experiences of speaking cannot be provided 
for all pupils because of time limitations, the experience of 
hearing and understanding should be given pupils on as many of 
the topics as possible. 

The Levels . The topics for audio-lingual experiences are ar- 
ranged according to levels of language learning rather than ac- 
cording to specific grades for two reasons; to provide for pupils 
who start their study of Russian at different points in their 
school career, and to allow for eoj.tinuous progress for pupils 
of ability. 

Although Level I is equated in a general way with the first 
year of study beginning in grade 9 or above, it is also equated 
aoproximately with grades 7 and S in the junior high school 
where these classes meet five times a week. Pupils who enter 
the junior high school after a full program of foreign language 
in the elementary school will have completed a good part of 
Level I (e.g. the audio-lingual portions, though not necessarily . 
reading and writing) in the junior high and reach the experiences 
outlined for Level II even before grades 7 and S have been com- 
pleted. 

Levels II, III, and IV are equated approximately with the sec- » 

ong, third, and fourth years of the four-year sequence and with 
the third, fourth, and fifth years of the six-year sequence of 
the senior high school. It is expected that the topics for 
these grades will include the vocabulary and structures studied 
during these years. 

The topics grouped under Levels V and VI might be undertaken 
in the fifth or sixth year of the six-year sequence. The amount 
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of time allotted to pupils' courses of study and their progress 
in foreign language will determine the year for which the topics 
listed, or similar topics, might be selected by the teacher. 

Pupils of ability, especially when they are grouped homogene- 
ously, may progress audio-lingually from one level to another 
before the year is completed, just as they may progress more 
rapidly ih other areas of language study. 



'I 
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SUGGESTED CONTENT AND TOPICS FOR 
AUDIO-LINGUAL EXPERIENCES 



Level I 

On the first level, pupils concentrate on concrete situations 
in their immediate environment, or to an .environment on their 
age level set in the foreign country. It is suggested that, 
wherever possible, the use of the vocabulary and structures of 
the basic text be employed. (See unit on textbook. ) 

Dialogues, or questions, answers, and statements incorporated 
into brief conversational sequences might include a selection 
of expressions relative to; 

Polite expressions, greetings, classroom routines , introductions 
Identification of objects and persons 
Placement of objects and persons 

Description of objects, places, and persons within the level of 
learning 

Activities and actions ivithin the context of the topic 
Time of the occurrence in terms of 

1 . hours of the day, parts of the day, days of the week, 
months of the year, seasons, weather 

2 . past, present, future 
Comparisons of persons, things, places 
General health 



The Topics 
I. HAUIA UIKO.M 1 



1 . Knaccnaa KOMHaxa 2 » 
5 » Moh npHHTeOT no uiKOJxe 
HKTa^bHH 8# Ham Kpy«OK 

II. HAM CEMBH 



y^HHKH 3. ypOK yriKTeJlh 

09 Moh npeAM©TH ?• BnCjiHOTeKa'* 

9» BpeweHa roAa h cnopTHBime oaHHTHH 






f mUH KUMHaxa LLm 

B pfiue 5, Moh OAe*Aa 6, SasTpaK, ode a, y*HH 7 
Ta» Aoua o, CeueiiHHe npasAHHKH (hm6hhhs, Aenb po*As 
ceH&e ) 



lILeCeJih 
51 pado- 
, BOCKpe- 



III* HAIM OKPECTHOCTt 



1 . Hama yjniua 2. CtecTHHe 

anTexapH, y daxaAeftuHKa) 3. 

5» y AaHTHCTa 6, Ha noHTe 



npunacs (y dy.soHHiiKa, y UHCHHKa, y 
Si noxynan 0 Ae*Ay J 4 .. y AOxTopa 
7* HauiH coceAH 
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Level II 

texts do not contain appropriate dialogues. ^ sible, if 

thryeaJ I’ the^Jast fart of 

incorporated into the lesson. For ex^ple^ 

BOjiDoanofl? oeBwi"f;«mr“°i;Lr°B fli“M”foy?°'"‘‘’‘''’ 

fo°'srt’hr?L„oa- 

Level II 

expressions used in Level I. relative tn 
a selection of expressions which? '' include 

* request people to participate in 'activities 
(Example: IIoeAeTe b i:tepKOBB c HauH?} 

* means of transportation necessary to reach a 
place. (Example: Mosho exaib TyAa noesAOu?) ^ 

' of individuals as they participate in 

Mh Kynaeucal) CTajiarH njioxo TaHqyiox ''tbhct". 

* ?Examn?p.^m® preferences of companions. 

hSToot^ CBJiajia^KsI Hto leCe ahti. - uojiOKa 

. Introduce people to each other. 

* adSenes^°o^ thp location of places in terms of street 
rtSef fu?ld?ngs fr"s?rtrt"s! buildings in relation to 

. Express the interpersonal relationships of the sneakers 

The Topics 

I V . OTilHX ( PA3B ) 

1. nporyjiKa (noc.«e ypoxoB, napoAHO© ryjiHHbe) 2 . Bhxoa£JoH 
A 6Hb (jieTOM, sHMofi) 3. Ha Aane 4, Ha njiaxe B oocwo- 

PHHecKOu cagy 6. B napxe KyjxbTypa ?• B ropoAe 8« B 
Aoiie oTAUxa 9, b nBOHepCKOu Jiarepe 
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V, OBUtECTBEHHAH aH3Ht 

1. HasHaHHTb CBHAaHHe no leJietfjoHy 2. Ha BenepHHKe 3. Ha Cbjtv 
Ha 4 ^yT 60 AbH 0 U UaTH& OCbA B P 6 CTODGIH 0 6 rinmmjirwK 

po*AeHHH 7. BcTpena uajib^HKa c AeBO^KoH^ 8o Ha oSeie^^ ^b”^ 
KBHO Hjra B Teaipe 10. nylemeoiBHe 11. B ^hhb J puS ’’ 

Level III 

eluded in this phasrof leJ^Sn^ t. ^ reading may be in- 
develop something approaching proficiency. ® ° 

balp^el^rlfsS^Tf^i^ Jelf f 

however simply, as well as to proeSre goods^a^d LrJicPs^^th^®^®’ 

ent tense has^blen^mastlred!^ S-ops^miSt^K^utilizId. 
2|hrS''incluiS""'"°"^'’^ "yP® ma?eSa!°?hat* 

* (iirections for reaching a place. 

* uF efcra"c\Tv?tt'°“* 

library: thj t^pe^of book^ ^itra?ia?rborrwin|r®’ 

. Exchange opinions on various chases of the act^vitv in 
CnopjCBBH OBBHB BBC0„0 BpBB„i. Ja,°OHl34":;''3oJ;x^r'^ 

* Procure goods and services. 

BBc. CoraainaiocB. H H^eop^ai’.H**’ *'0*ajieHH». Riaroaap» 
raySoKHM yaMsHH^u.) “'"’JiaoBH. 4, ,10 s» pobophibI o*^ 



yuMa3^Bp““np33S33^3l'«i?SHcS™’’°H3SH3S3^“'’’“‘ 

• pa"??l3?™33rul3^T3LK;?ij3\13^=«B‘t"f3„a°Ce"^333B”T 

S;p?3?T3; »■»■. «3iS3;r 

• Express leavetaking at the end of the aef-ivit-v tr> 

6 M, Bcero xopomero. ao saBina nn«oo^ activity, (c yAOBojibCTSH- 

KOUHTBCa, OySaBB piop^B^” W 
The Topics 
VI . HACTHAH M3Ht 

1 . B KOHAHTepcKoH 2. B nHCHe 6 y«a*HOM Maraanne 3. B nacHK- 
uaxepcKoK 4 . . B K..acce Ha aaponopie 6 . Ha uexpo^ 

nHHKe” 3K3auene 9 . Ha Kaiepe 1 0. ^ Ha 

pnHKe 11 , Ha cnapiaKHaAe 1 • nu 
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VII . B HEPEBHE 



1 



Ckotoboactbo 2. B KOjixoBe, coBxoae, hb xvtodb 
oeDoMiBo 4. IU,0«0B0«CIB0 g- 6? 



3. llTH- 
ypoxaif 



7* MojiOHHoe xobkKctbo 

VIII. Hy./ILTypiIAH M 3 HI) 

Uaxpe “"If “IraOBMpiB® 3. B Byaea 4. B 

ckhH ^^pSaSr^cLan raaeSr iS f ®'^°"®P®«®'*® 9. Pyc- 

pyccKQK raaeie CTaTba b pyccKOM *ypHa.je hjih 3 

might be substituted for or added to thoL belS? 

giJe^SSijf ""^®"d®d to suggest areas which might 
give pupils practice in sustained speaking on a subiect in wh-i nv> 

S|i;rfa°KleJt?j®l: fshtfbe utfuaa?f"?SrLj;cf 

reoortin/ Jbo individual pupils. To obviate error in 

tion a„b aSsS^f rrfid^r ae%?p"b?rjJ!-,|bT?f 
delfrelortfSI f ‘1°^® questioBs to be asked of the stu- 

ors^ToSB^^r""! ™P?l°f Speti^iJf fBao?Se"r''°"' 

Son'Se “-osraphy and three'or, stofyfarra- 



IX. SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR ORAL REPORTS 

xyAo*S^"nHCMeJ^J^°Koimo 3 SoD 2 . SHaueHHTsiP. ytisHHll h. 

npOHHTaHKMH MHOlj 5. ^KJlbU^ KOTODKti^^n^^^ VBpOZ l^, POMBH, 
coflnTne 7 » Moa Kapbena * ^ ^ bkabji 6 , He 3 acSuBaeM 0 ( 



7 * Moa Kapbepa 



Level IV 

In Level IV, much of the audio-lingual avnani annas 
will arise from the diap.icsc-inn nr In experience of pupils 
individual interests Dhoq*-' reading material and from their 

the reading' th; presen?Kioi°^ °n 

fully prepared salenf-irmc nr” P^^ys, the recitation of care- 

aad thS IftSraUofL? ?:4d of 

excellent and valid exnefi^nr«i a? of assembly programs— long 
continued. experiences at this stage of learning-are 

lowed byThrief SSiS^nPr^nr^®''^!!® should be fol- 
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teachers areas of civilization on which oral reports 
might be made by individual students. These reports will be 
correlated with their reading of civilization materials. The 
overview of topics is suggested to familiarize oupils with the 
features of the civilization in al2 its‘major aspects 
so that pupils may terminate their course with a balanced under- 
standing of the foreign people and their culture. I? ! frecom- 
mended that these topics be treated in the foreign language bv 
pupils so that pupils will become familiar with the words and 

aJdioSngualiy! ^^pect and use these words 

level of learning is to prepare pupils to 
speak to a native on several topics in terms of Russian cultural 
patterns. Many expressions referring to aspects of coSteUDoran; 
civilization ai>e not found either in classical or contemporary ^ 
reports should be brief and in simple language 

the w^Ss^I)r“pv °^ystallize and consolidate important fact! afd’ 
tne words or expressions used to convey them. 

reports should emphasize those features important to the 
contemporary scene, either in fact or in effect. 

The oral reports might be followed by a brief question and 
answer period on the salient features of the culture 
those which involve terms pertinent to cultural ol^ sociaf intti- 
fS^m°"nr supplied with questions in written 

»Education^»^rn^®^^ supply their own questions. On the topic 
question^as/ prepare to ask such 

Kek HasHBaioTca BHciUHe y^edHHs saseASHHa b CoBeTCKOu Coiose? 
o KUKOM BOapacTe nocTynaror aqtsi b HanaubHyio iiiKOJrv? 

BOspacTa 0(5}i3aTe.^faH0 nocemaTb cpeAHroro iiiKOity? 
*SKy.irbT0TH HaXOflHTCfl npK MOCKOBCKOU yHKBSpCKTeTe? 

HarpaflH no.syHaiOT le CTyfleHTa, KOTopae npeBOcxogno ynaTca? 

Questions which cannot be answered by pupils reporting micht 
su%??ildtv or their ansS?s 

be'’?es^SnaIbl“%rt°l;nnswSs'?heJ®!;e%L>l."°“= "" 
ar°SrdlL‘and?nYS“?hl SLf?''bSLff |nd®va!u“3^of%S 

people as manifested in their intercLsonaT ^ [o^eign 

be e„pha3iaeri=^ tSldltef by ?he teloIJIr'a? 

the teacher clarily“L S? af ^ossiblP however, that 

aopiety aH SSife; L^nani1e^“"d''l^tSei^'’:a1 
The Topics 

X. mmm x«3Ht b cobetckom cobbe 



1 



CoMetlHan xnsKb 2. OdpasosaHHe h odyqoHHe b OoCP 3, Pasnue 
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aaHHTHH B CBOfioflHoe Bpeua 4* IIpasflHHKH 5* KyjiHHapHoe HCKyccTBO 
6. CoBeTCKnH HeJioseK h ero pafioia 

XI. HCTOPHfl H nPABHTEJIfcCTBO 

1 . BeJiHKaa ncTopnHecKaa anoxa 2. Ba»Hoe MCTopnHeoKoe jrauo 
3. Bene, unp, seucTBO, Pifua. 4* CoseTCKHM 6ut 

XII. rEOrPA#Hfl CCCP H SKOHOM^ECKAH aH3Hfc 

1 • TeppnTopna CCCP 2« HacejiefiHe CCCP 3. IIpouHiiMeHHOCTb h 
ceJibCKOe xoaaiicTBO 4* IIpoiiSBOflcTBO B pasHHx paKonax $• Cpefl- 
CTBa coo(5ineKna 6. TpancnopT ?• Pafioia h pa(5oHne b CCCP 
8. PewecJio, npo4)eccnn, HHTeJiJiHreHUna, npo4)coio3H, canaTopHH 

XIII. pyccKOE hace.®:hhe 

(Individual projects may be developed to form an overview of 
important contributions in each area.) 

1 • HcTopnHecKne naMHTHHKH 2« BejiHKHe pyccKHe yneHiie 3. Hkoho- 
nHcipa, xyAO»HHKH, apxmeKTopH, CKyjibTopa 4* BHflaianneca pyccKHe 
nucaTeJiH 5* PyccKHe KOMnooHTopH 6. UepKOBHO-cJiaBaHCKHK h pyc- 

CKHK H3HKH 

Levels V and VI 

The topics in Levels V and VI should be correlated closely 
with the reading material. The lives of authors, the content 
of literary masterpieces, the motives and actions of literary 
characters, the themes of reading selections and the signifi- 
cance. of literature in deepening appreciations and clarifying 
the universality of experience should be the prime focuses of 
the audio-lingual as well as the reading experiences. 

At this level, conversation should be reviewed and expanded; 
esthetic and intellectual experiences should be included. The 
latter may take the form of the recitation of fine pieces of 
prose and poetry, the production of plays or dramatic sequences, 
the composition of original dramatizations of prose pieces or 
poems to be followed by their presentation in class or to the 
school, the discussion oi' important points of literature, the 
reporting of the lives of authors, the summarizing of stories, 
the oral composition of themes relating to the reading. These 
should comprise most of the audio-lingual experiences. 

Some suggestions for audio-lingual experiences in literature 
are given below. These may be replaced by or added to topics 
selected by the teacher. Pupils should be required to make a 
report on at least three of these topics, or on similar ones 
selected by the teacher. 

An extension into the realm of music and art may help enlarge 
the esthetic experiences of these pupils. To this end, some 
topics in these areas are suggested. The vocabulary for these 
reports might be obtained from the reading of some of the mate- 
rial on art and music produced in the Soviet Union in the form 
of books and magazines. This vocabulary should not be technical, 
but should include some of the better known Russian terms such 
as: da.^aJiaflKa, 6umnat tpoMkRi codopi KHTeJumronwn, 
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Reports on science by interested and qualified students 
might follow the same general plan as those for art, mugic , 
and literature. 



I. .ffli’TEPATypA: (^TeHH 0 , KoHcneKT, KpHTHHecKHfi odaop) 

1 . RodpaHHoe cTHXOTBopeHne 2* KxaccBHecKBM ajm cospeueaHuM 
pouaa. 3. HoBecTHas ni>eca rjiaBBue bucjib nHcaTe.«{ b npoBo- 

BeAeHHH. BABHHHe nHCaT6.«l B OdAaCTH 4>HA0C0(|)HH BAB POABPBB. 

II. HCKycCTBA: 

1 . PyccKHS BKOHH 2. PeABTHOOHaB H cBeTCKaB ZBBonBCb 3. Otfpa- 
sei; pyccKoS apxBTSKXypH KAaccHHecKoro hab cospeueBBoro nepBOAa 
l\.. OdpaoeA pyccKott cityA&nTypu KAaccHHocKoro bab cospeueaHoro ne- 
pBOAa SBBonHCb Aodoro BOKa. 

III. My3HKA: 

1 • ^3Hb KounosHTopa 2* Ero npoH3BeAeHHe 3. Ero 3HaH6HBe b 
llySEIKe 4* K0Un03BT0p KAaCCHMeCKoii Uy3HKH K0Un03HT0p COBpC- 

UeHHP& Uy3HKB 6^ K0Mn03HT0p CHU4)0HBB 7* K0UT103BT0p onep 

IV. HA7KA: 

1 . Ohhth h otkphthh pyccKHx yneHiax 2o H-3o6peTeHHe pyccKoro y- 
HOHoro 3. HayHHuM onm Ha pyccKou H3HKe 4* CpasHeKHe uexAy 
MeTpHHecKofi B aHrAHficKoS CHCTeuauB uep 5* HaynHuS nporpecc b 
H acTOBUtee BpeuB 

Conversational Experiences . A continuation and expansion of 
the conversational topics of Level III sufficient for travel 
experience is recorrmended. 



PATTERNS FOR DRILL 



Purposes and Types of Pattern Drills 

The use of the pattern drill is recorrmended to prepare pupils 
to speak and understand the foreign language without recourse 
to grammatical dissection and translation. The pattern drill, 
when properly constructed, facilitates the assimilation of struc- 
tural points through use and provides a context for the practice 
of vocabulary. Automatic responses are developed through using 
the drills with varied vocabulary and manipulating the varia- 
tions of structural items. 

Some of the patterns and their use in group memorization and 
practice are found in the chapter entitled ’’Speaking”. Addi- 
tional patterns and an elaboration of those already outlined 
will be supplied in this chapter. Teachers may compose their 
own pattern drills to suit their purposes and needs. 

Audio- Lingual Presentation and Practice . Patterns for drill, 
some of wnich have customarily been presented in written form, 
should be used audio-lingually throughout the course wherever 
possible. New structural points and vocabulary should be pre- 
sented and learned through patterns audio-lingually as far as 
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nracticable . Structures and vocabulary which are already famil- 
iS 3 hoSd be practiced through pattern drills in reinforcement 
exercises. 

Structure Through Use . Structure can be taught and 
audio- lingually through pattern drills instead of through anal 
ysis, description, dissection, or translation. In this way 
pupiis learn the language itself and not merely about the lan- 
guage . The pattern drills provide for ^^e audio-lingual 
learning of new forms on the patterns of the old or familiar 
forms, 12) the audio-lingual practice of 

ferent combinations. In this way language is learned by use, 
similarities are stressed through repetitive practice, new 
forms are learned through analogy with familiar forms, and 
grammatical explanation and analysis are minimized. 

What-, i.s a Pattern Drill? A pattern drill is one in which the 
pattiFn-li7eH"pIFTs"i™o-lingually is 

or is changed audio-lingually into a variation of the , 

bv the pupils themselves. The form given pupils is a me^ingful 
pLtem^of speech; if it is changed, <^he form to which it is 
changed is a meaningful pattern of speech. The pattern drills 
may be written for pattern practice after they have been audio 
lingually mastered. The changes follow a logical sequence re- 
sulting in the control of stn;icture and vocabulary through use. 

Pattern drills to present new material or to practice f^iliar 
material should be constructed with the following principles in 
mind : 

. Tne drill should include as much of the text material as 
possible (vocabulary, model sentences, cultural content, 

situational context^ _ 

. The drill should be contextually oriented. 

. The drill should be structurally oriented, (a) It should 
concentrate on one structure, or (b) 

tures are invol.ed, there should be a consistent pattern 
of change (as in the "series” or ’progressive drills;. 

The drill should provide for sufficient practice to result 
' in a grasp of the salient points of vocabulary and structure 

drilled. 

Pattern Drills for Practice or Presentation. A <^istinction 

muitTSITade between pattern drills for P^^^^°?4"'*_P^iy™rill 
drills for presentation. In patterns for practice, pupils drill 
already knoSn forms or vocabulary in different combinations. In 
patterns for presentation, pupils learn new 

vocabulary. Wious types of pattern drills listed may be used 
for practice or for presentation, depending on the type of drill 
chosen and on the previous knowledge of pupils. 

Pattern drills for presenting new structural points may include: 

. Repetition drills (which may also be used to present vocab- 

. Restatement or relay drills (Directed dialogue) 

. Transformation drills 
. Replacement or substitution drills 
. Integration drills 
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. Expansion drills 
. Contraction drills 

Pattern drills for practice may include all the above, plus 

. Patterned response drills, in question and answer form 
. Progressive drills 
. Drill in rejoinder-response 
. Substitution in a series of patterns 
. Combined substitution and transformation drills 
. Completion drills 
. Translation drills 
. Variation drills 

Constructing the Drills . In the coiistruction of drills, the 
most important consideration of the teacher should be the pri- 
mary function of the drill. Teachers must decide whether the 
drill is to be used to 

. Present a new point of structure or new vocabulary, or 
. Drill structures and vocabulary already familiar. 

In presenting new points of structure or vocabulary, it is 
important to remember that 

. New vocabulary is introduced through repetition drills. 

. New structural points may be introduced through various 
drills. 

. Drills designed to present new structural points must show 
the function of the forms to be learned. 

. Only one new structural point is to be introduced in a drill. 
The change from the pattern supplied by the teacher to the 
pattern given by the student should involve only a single 
new change. 

. Pupils should be given sufficient drill in one form of the 
structural item before going on to the next form of the 
item. The examples given in the drills on the following 
pages are not exhaustive enough for class presentation; 
they are suggestions for drill construction. 

Conducting the Drills . In conducting the drills, especially 
in presenting new structural items, teacners should make sure 
that all books are closed. The pupils are directed not to use 
English. The teacher may give the English equivalent of what 
he is about to say in rtussian perhaps once, if he feels it is 
necessary to do so. 

1. The teacher gives one or two examples of the original 
patteni and its variant which the class repeats. 

2. The original pattern in the left-hand column and its 
variant in the right-hand column may be written on the board, 
but they should be erased as soon as they are fixed in pupils’ 
minds. 

3 . Pupils must be told (a) the type of change to bd made and 
(bj how to make it. 

4'. When pupils have grasped the principle of the change, the 
teacher gives only the form in the left-hand column. Pupils, 
individually or in groups, ai’e required to give the form in the 
right-hand column. 
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5* l^hen pupils falter, they should.be prompted by the teacher, 
preferably in a ’’stage whisper. '' 

6. The number of sentences given pupils will vary with the 
structure presented, the ability of pupils to respond and the 
items needed to secure coverage. 

7. A grammatical explanation is given briefly before or after 
the drill, depending on thedsgree of grammatical difficulty. 

for most structures, the explanation is given after the initial 
drill when pupils have grasped the point. The drill is then 
resumed. In complex forms, a brief explanation might be given 
before the drill. o e, 



Selecting the Drills , 
is important to "fix the 
ber that 



Careful selection 
patterns clearly. 



of the type of drill 
Teachers might reraem- 



« ■Structural items involving new words, as well as vopabulary 
items, must first be presented through repetition. 

• Repetition drills of irregular verbs should be followed by 
or be interspersed with restatement-relay drills. (Directed 
dialogue. ) 

. All items presented through repetition drills should also be 
practiced through other drills, such as substitution, trans- 
formation, and integration drills, in order to insure func- 
tional learning. 

. Certain structural items must be presented through integra- 
tion, expansion, and contraction drills. 

. Where several types of drill are combined, it is important 
that only one of the elements be a new structural item. 

t 



Pattern Drills to Present Structural Points 

In the examples illustrating drills, only partial drills are 
given. Teachers will extend drills to cover the points as re- 
quired. 



The Repetition Dri 11 . This drill is suitable for the presen- 
tation ofnew^^cabulary , idioms, irregular verbs, and points 
of structure. When a conjugation is to be initially learned, 
regular verbs should also be presented through repetition. 



Example 1; The verb ”to have” 
Teacher 

y uoHa ecTb asTopy'iKa. 
y Hac ecTb aBTopyaxa. 
y Teda ecTb aBTopyaxa. 
y Bac ©cTb asTOpyaKa. 
y Hero ocTb aBTopyaxa. 
y HO© ©CTb aBTopyaxa. 
y HHX ©CTb aBTopyaxa. 



, present tense 

Pupil 

y ueaa ecTb aBTopyaxa. 
y aac ecTb aBTopyaxa. 
y T©da ecTb aBTopyaxa. 
y sac ©CTb aBTopya^a. 
y H©i<o ©CTb aBTopyana. 
y H©© ©CTb aBTopyaxa. 
y HHX ©CTb aBTOpyaxa. 
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Example 2; Vocabulary 

y M8HH 0CTB KKHra. 

y M 0 Ha 0 CXB RHHra h ToxpaAKa. 

y u8Ha 8CTB KHHra, TOTpaflaa h 
KapaHAam. 

y UOHR (50JXHT rO^OBa. 
y tf8Ha 60JIHT pyK&, 
y U 8 HR dO^HT KOra. 



y Mena ©ctb KHHra. 
y MOHa ecTB KHHra h TaxpaAKa* 
y MOHa ecxB KHHra, xaxpaAxa h 
KapaHAam. 

y H0Ha 6ojmT roJioBa.0 
y HOHa tfojiHX pyKa. 
y ¥8Ha bOAHX HOra. 



Transformation Drills . Transformation drills lend themselves 
to many different exercises as they involve the change from one 
form of a structural item to another forirji such as from the sin- 
gular to the plural and from masculine to feminine adjectives, 
from one type of demonstrative adjective or pronoun to another, 
from affirmative to negative, declarative to interrogative, 
person to person, or tense to tense for verbs. In selecting 
items for audio-lingual presentation, teachers should select 
those items in which the changes involved are deducible from 
previous experience or from the teacher’s explanation at the 
time of the drill. For example, in the change from one tense 
to another, pupils already have had the fopms in repetition 
drills. In other cases, such as changing from the 'declarative 
to the interrogative or from the affirmative to the negative, 
the teacher’s model at the beginning of the drill should be 
sufficient. 



Transformation Drills. 



Example 1. Changing to the negative (In the negative constiTic- 
tion, the accusative rather than the genitive case 
of animate feminine nouns in -a, -a, -hh is generally 
used in speaking. ) 



a cuoxpn Ha uaABHHKa* 
Oh cuoxpHX Ha a 8 bohk 7. 
Mu CUOXPHM Ha *0HIUHHy. 

a easy exoji. 

Oh bhahx cxyji. 

Mh BHAHU 0X0 okho. 



a H0 cuoxpio Ha UaABHHKa. 
Oh h 0 cuoxpHX Ha AOBOHKy. 
Mh H8 cuoxpHU Ea Heamnny. 

H He BHxy cxo.;za. 

Oh h 0 bhahx cxyjia. 

Mh H 0 BHAHU oxoro okha. 



a BilUfiJl CTOJl, 

Oh bhaoa uaaBHHKa. 
Ona BHAOAa AOBOHKy. 
Mh bhao^ 0X0 okho. 



Si H0 BHA8.>Z CXO.;za. 

Oh H0 bha 6^ uajiBHHKa. 

Oaa HO BHAQAa A8 bohkh. 
Mh H0 BHA8.ra; oxoro okho. 



3a6Cb ocxb yHKTeJih, 
3A6CB eCXB yHHX0.VBHHHa. 
3A8CB ecXB U8CX0. 

3A8CB ocxb yHOHHKH. 



3A8CB H0X yHKTeJia, 
3A8CB hoi yHHX8.«BHHHH. 
3a8cb Hex ueexa. 

3A80B K8X yHOHHKOB. 
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Example 2; Changing from the accusative to the locative with 
verbs of motion and location. 

Teacher Pupil 



H Kffy B napK* K7A^ tu aaom? 

H duJi(a) B napKO. Pao tu 

tea HAOT B anT0K7* KyAa oua 
HAeT? 

tea duAa B auTOKe. Pac oua 
diwia? 

tea HAyT B coAO* KyAa ohh 
■A yT? 

Orh dUAM B CeAO* PA6 OHB duAH? OHH dU4H B COJIB • 



a BAy B napK* 

H du4(a) B napae* 

tea HAOT B anTCKy* 

OHa duAa B anTOKBs 

Ohm MAyT b coao* 



Example 3 J 



Changing from the accusative to the genitive with 
verbs of motion. 



a enemy na kohaopt. 

Oh cnemMT na aokahio. 

Ona cnemHT na codpaKHe. 

Mu cneumu na ypoK. 

a enemy b uaraSHH* 

Oh cneiUHT b KOunaTy. 

Ohh cnemHT b sAaHHe. 

Tto cneniHU b AopeBHK. 

Example 4: Using tne alternate 

Mne HpasHTcn a tot raJicTyK. 
ilR9 HpasHTCH sTa daSysKa. 

FAie HpasHTcn 3 to uecTo. 

H jiiKSjik otb koh^tu* 

Oh AIOdKT 3TK dyTepdpOAU* 



H enemy c KOHuepTa. 

Oh cnemHT c AeKAHH* 

Ona cneuiHT c codpanH>.. 

Mu cneuiHU c ypona. 

a enemy ho uaraonna. 

Oh cnemHT hs KOUKaTu* 

Oua cnemHT h 3 3AaHHH. 

Mu cnemHU h 3 AepeBHH* 

form of «he demonstrative pronoun 

Mae HpasKTca tot raAcxya. 

Mae apaBHTca xa dAyoaa. 

Mae apaBHTca to ueexo* 

H ak 6 jik xe KOH(f)eTu. 

Oh AndHT xe dyxepdpoAU* 



Substitution Drills . These drills, sometimes called replace- 
ment drills, may be used to present structure points when an 
item of one grammatical category can be replaced by an item in 
another category. 



Example 1: Personal pronoun objects 



H 3Han AHApea. 

H oh$lK Bepy* 

Si BHXy aBTOMOdHAb* 
51 BBXy Aocay* 

H andAD yaeHHKOB. 
51 AndAD napOMKH* 



H ero 3aai). 
H ee 3HaiD* 
51 ero BHxy. 
H ee BHxy* 
H HX xk 6 xk . 
Si HX -XIodAIO. 



Example 2; The possessive pronouns 



3X0 aapTHHa yaeanaa. 

3x0 aapxa yaeaHAu* 

Pab nopTfiexb yHHxexa? 

PAe TexpaAKH HBaaa h Bepu? 
Pab COHHHeHHH yMBHHKOB? 



3x0 ero aapTHaa* 
3x0 ee Kapxa. 

Pab ero nopxtliexb? 
Pab HX xexpaAKH? 
Pab MX COHHHeHHH? 






% 
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Example j Personal pronouns with certain prepositions 



9 - 
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a* Ukth no^ner b khho c Hsauou. 

IfRTA nO^AdT B KHHO C HPOpeH* 

Mhth no^AeT b khho c Ahho£ 1« 
I^Hiua no^AeT b khho c HpHHOiS* 

nOTH nO^AST B KHHO C BHUH H 
CO HHOti* 

foua no^AdT B KHHO c ro6oU h 

CO mhoH* 

Th XOHOUIB HPpaTb CO uhoM? 

Tu xoHeniB hath co mhuM? 

Oh HoftAeT 0 neieM h BapeH? 

Oh no^AST c uaA&HHKauH? 



Mhth noHAex b khho c hhu* 

MHTH HOliAeT B KHHO C HHH* 

Mhth hoKaot b khho c noli* 
PpHiua nollAOT b khho c nefi* 
nOTH HOKAOT B khho C H8MH • 

4>OMa noiiAOT b khho c nauH* 

H xoHjr HrpaTB c lofioK, 

H xOHjr hath c bamh. 

Oh hoHaot c hhmh. 

Oh notiAOT C HHMH* 



B* Kojin nooxM k BpaH7* 

Koah noexa^ k Cpary* 

Kojih nooxM X cecTpe* 

Mohm noexaxa k 6&6yme» 

Kcxh npnexaA k (JpaTy h ko mhb* 
lexH npHoxajiA x cecspe h x Te(5e« 

BH npHOABTO XO MHO B TOCTH? 

Ohh npnoAyT k To(5e b rocTH? 

Koah noexaA x Cp&ty h x cecxpe? 



Koah noexaji k Heuy* 

Kojia noexaJi k v.euy» 

Kojih nooxaji k 
^HH noexa^a x hoH* 

Koah npnexa^ k ham* 

JifeHH npnexaAa k bam* 

JlMp MX npHeAOM K Bau b 
rOCTK* 

Aa, OHH npHoAyT xo mho b 
rocTH. 

Aa, Kojih noexa4 x hkm* 



Example 4: Changing from .the dative to the genitive 



Ou cnemHT x Bpany. 

Ok cneiuHT x dpaxy. 

Oaa cneuiHT x cecTpe* 

Ona cnemHT k dadyiOKH* 

H HAy X OKHy 
H HAy X cTOJiy. 

Example 5 j Changing from the 
prefixed verbs of 

Oh BomoA B xyeetf* 

Oh BomeJi b xadHHOT. 

Oua BOlUAa B XOMHATy* 

Oxa Bonoia b anTexy* 

MH BOUUtH B OA&HHe* 



Oh cnemHT ox Bpaxa.* 

Ok cnemHT ot fipaxa# 

Oiia cnemHT ox cecxpu* 
Oxa onemHX ox fiafiymKH. 
H HAy ox OKxa. 

HAy OT cxojia* 

accusative to the genitive with 
motion 

Ox BxmeJi H 3 My3eH* 

Ox BxmoJi H3 xadHxeTa* 
Oxa Bunuia h3 komkath* 
Ona Bxuoia h 3 anTexx. 
Mu BUmJIH M3 3A&KHH* 



Patterns for Practice 

In drilling forms which are already familiar to pupils, all 
the drills used for presenting structural points may be used for 
practicing the points. Several additional drills, not suitable 
for presenting structural points, are suitable for drilling al- 
ready known points or vocabulary. 

Transformat ion Drills . Transformation drills lend themselves 
to many different types of drill, such as change of number, tense, 
person, and noun to pronoun. 



I: 
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Example 1: Changing to the plural 

Teacher 



Pupil 



Oh xopoumH yMeHHK. 
Oaa xoponiaa yneHHua. 
fl snopoB, 

Th CojreHi {doJibHa) . 



Ohh xopoiiDie yaeHHKH. 
Ohh xoponme yMeHHiui* 
Mu SAOpOBU. 

BH COJlhHU, 



Example 2; Changing from the Imperfective Present to the Per- 
fective Future and Past 



H ceroAua nHuty coMHHeaHe . 
Oaa HHorAGL BCTaKn: paao. 

H ceroARa namy coMaaoaae. 
Oaa HHorAa Bcxaiai paao. 



B saBxpa aanamy coHaHeaae. 

Ohh noc.aeaaBTpa BCiaHyi paHo, 
H BMepa HanacaJi coHaaeaHe. 

Ohh noaaBMepa Bcxa^ paao. 



Patterned Response Drills . Four types of dri31 for patterned 
responses are suggested to reinforce structures or vocabulary. 
In each type, the answer is closely patterned on the question. 
The patterns outlined below represent gradations in stiuctural 
difficulty. They might be used sequentially for reinforcing 
new content. 



Type 1. Questions requiring yes or no answers. In these ques- 
tions, the noun or pronoun precedes tne verb; tne verb 
precedes the noun ar pronoun; tne particle jik is placed 
between the verb and noun or pronoun. 



a. ♦oar akCkt arpaxb » $yx(J0A? Ha, *oa 3 Ajodai arpaxs b (fyidoji. 

b. JIkkJht $oar Kvpexb » #x<3oa? 

c. Jliodax JiH <teAa arpaxs b cjjyx- Hex, *eA« He .siodHX arpaxi. b (Jjyx- 

d04? 6oji. 

Type 2, The choice question. 

a. *eAR moaOAaA mo- *eAa jikxJhx inoKOJiaA (uopoxenoe) . 

b. Ma*HAOM^Ha nepBuli hjih bxo- Uu aAeu aa nepBuH (Bxopofl) axa*. 
pott OX£UC? 

Type 3. The cued response drill. The cue might be given before 
or after the question. 

Hxo 4>eAR Jindax? (nioKO.vaA) *8Aa .wkXJhx moKo.vaA« 

(uopoxeaoe) Hxo $6AR .^Bdax? $eAR jiid6kx Mopo*eaoe. 

Ha Koxopufi axa* uu aAeu? Mu hasm aa xpexaH axa*. 

(xpexatt) 

Type 4. The question whose answer, closely patterned on the 
structure of the question, requires the addition of 
content by the pupil. (This type of question resembles 
type 3, but there is no cue.) 

Hxo #eAR Jiiodax? #6 ah Jit/Si/ix uopoxeaoe* 

Ha aoxopuK axa* uu a asm? Mh a asm aa xpexali axax* 

Substitution Drills. These drills, also called replacement 
drills, may be used to reinforce patterns learned through re- 
petition and transformation drills, or for substitution where 
the forms not previously learned are identical. 
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Group I: Substitution of the same element of structure 

Ai Drilling the forms of verbs (HHiaii.) 

Example : 



fl HHTaKJ pyCCKHS *ypHOJI, 

Uu 

Th 

Bh 

Oh 

AasHA 

OhH a 



fl HHTaio pyccKHfi acypHaji. 

Mh HHTaeu pyccKHfi jrypHajr, 

Th HHTaerai. pyccKHii xypnaji, 
Bh HHTaeie pyccKHfi *ypHajr, 

Oh HHTaei pyccKHi! aypnaji, 
4asHA HHTaei pyccKHH aypnaji, 
Ohh HHiawr pyccKHH Kypnaji. 



B. Drilling the agreement of adjectives 



Example 1 : 



naae^r ceroAHa Cojiqh 

Bapa ceroAHH 

Hropfc H Oatra 

Bopac yuHHti yaeHHK, 
Jboa yuHaa ynaHHaa. 

Example 2: 



nasea ceroAaa doaeii* 

Bapa ceroAHa boaBHa. 

HropB H OaBra ceroAHa CoaBHH. 
BopHC yuHHli yaeHHK. 

Jteaa yuHaa yHeHHiiao 



fl anban otot aom. fl hg 
anbaio Toro Aoua* 

(uecTo) 

(AGBOHKa) 

(khhth) 



fl arabaio otot aom. fl hg aiobaio 
Toro Aoua. 

fl aBbaio 3TO uGCTOo 51 HG aioban 
Toro UGCTa. 

fl arobaio siy AeBOHKy. fl hg aiob- 
aio Toii AeBOMKHo 

51 awbaio oth KHHrH. 51 hg arobaio 

3THX KHHr. 



Group II: Substitution of different elements of structure 



H. Changes within the basic pattern sentence 

In this exercise, it is advisable on the secondary level to 

element of structure in at least two example 
element. Also, better learning is 
effected If the drill is constructed so that the elements at the 

K- : sentence are substituted first, beginning from the 

object through to the subject. > o e 



Example : 

51 byAy ecTB abaoKO. 

aneaBCHK. 

naiB hbH. 

nHTB UOaOKO. 

Cama • , , 

Mh 

• . . O C’SHTaiB AeKBPH. 



5J byAy ecTB abaoKO. 

51 byAy ecTB aneaBCHH. 

51 byAy nHTB aafi. 

B OyAy nHTB uoaoKo. 

Caaia byACT hhtb uoaoKO. 
Mh byAGU nHTB uoaoxo. 

Mtt byAGM CHHTaTB AGHBPil. 
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of patterns 



B» Substitution of a series 



Example: 

(hhietb) H He Hsmaa, 
Bh HETaexe? 

(n^asaTii) a He njiaaai)* 
Bh n;iaBaeTe? 

(HrpaxB Ha CKpHHKe) 

(KypHXb) 

(roBopHXb no-pyccKH) 



Progressive Drills 
different element of 



H He HHxax). 

Bu HETaexe? 

SI He HJiasaK* 

Bh n^asaeTe? 

H He Hrpaio Ha CKpanKe, 
Bh Hrpaexe na CKpHHKe? 
SI He Kjrpi). 

Bh KypEXe? 

H He roBopK no-pyccKH» 
Bh roBopHxe no-pyccKH? 



. These dril3s involve the change of a 
structure at every stag>’. 



H dyfly HCKaxb Moero flpyra, 
,MoH dpax) 

!h xony) 
iHaSXE ) 
cboM) 

BacH ) 

Icxapaexca) 

(ySHHOXb) 

(cBon Hesecxy) 



H 6 yffy ECKaxb uoero gpyra. 

B dyny ECKaxB uoero dpaxa* 

H xoay HCKaxs. uoero dpaxao 
B xoHy HafixE uoero dpaxa. 

B xoay HafixE cBoero dpaxa* 

Baca xoaex HafixE CBoero dpaxa* 

Baca cxapaexca HaBxa csoero dpaxa. 
Baca cxapaexca ysHgext CBoero dpaxa. 
Baca cxapaexca ysEgexb cbob> neBecxy. 



^m Dined Substitution and Transformation Tlni n = ,.u, 

drills, 



tea noxepajra cbob cyuicy. 
(cBOE nepaaxKE) 

Jbiea E Kaxa 
( AeHbrE ) 

(hh c nanofi) 



tea HoxepaJia cbob cyuRy, 

Ona noxepajia cboe nepaaxKE. 

^aa E Kaxa noxepajm ax nepaaxKE, 
Msa a Kaxa noxepa.ro ax AeHbra. 
MH c nanoH noxepa.ro Hanm AentrE. 



RejpiH^-Res^^ In these drilis, pupils are toiri 

thi Russian; listen aid re iX? '”'?f 

these might be supplied orilly'by the feuefieil^T 



Example 1: Express politeness. 



Box Bam nanex, rpa*AaHKa, 
Bojibmoe cnacEdo, rpa*AaHEH. 
npomy E3BHEXb uena. 

H decnoKOB Bac? 

Bh npEAexe? IIpasAa jib? 

Example 2: Express Agreement 



EoAbmoe cnacado* 
noxa.ny£[cxa • 
npouiai). 

Haodopox* OaeHb npEaxHo* 

C yAOBOjibcxBHeu* K coxaAeHEio He 
uory. 



teenb KpacEBaa. 
Xopomo, 
BeAEKOjtenHa. 
npeRpacHa. 

K UH6 xoxe. 



OJ.O KpacEBaa Kapxana, He 
Mh xorAa noegeu na Aany. 
Kanaa BKycHaa nEmal 
ByAHaa noroAal 
Mh« ho HpaBExca axox 4)HAbu 
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Example 3: Express disagreement. 



Bh sepHeTec&l 

3ra nz>eca une HpasiiTcn. 

BJi xopoKO MyscTByeie ce6a? 
0* ^ecBua yuBHfi ^ejiOBeK. 

SI AM BStu naxb py6Jie^» 

Example 4: Express doubt. 

3T0T UORaCTHpB 6uJ! OCHOsaB B 

101 7 rofly, 

0> Ba.aBBa&iiHli host* 

IlBcaTeJiH oneEB doraTue jibab* 

Example 5 : Express regret 

Oh oBaHB dojieH. 

Ero 0T8E yuep. 

Ona ame HeBusAoposaJia. 
fl noTepH.va cbok> cyuKy. 

Be ono3A&VH. 



HHXOFAal 

A KRa • . . HacoBceu, 

OvaRB RJIOXO. 

Ha coiutamancB. 

JU %TO BU FOBOpDTal 



HayxejiH? 



Ha uozHo duTitl 

Si couHeBax)CB*(Ha coiuiaiiiaBeB) 



Kax MMh? 

BHpexaD FAydoKoe codojias* 
ROBaREe . 

CoHyBCTByB B aa donasBR. 
Eoxe ifofil 
r<pocTBTa . 



1 - i - QrAll s . In the audio-lingual program; some comple- 
tion dplls are formulated by nonverbal clues. Teachers mav 
point to the article or object in question. Other completion 
drills may be used to reinforce learning in situational contexts 
as lollows: 



Example 1: Possessive pronouns 

9to TespaAKa yReRExa. 

0TO dH.veT KaTR. 

3to Af^AS AjianiR r Bapx. 

3to aBTopyRxa 0.veFa. 3 to . . 



Example 2 ; Demonstrative pronouns 

3to uoii cTy.s. 3 t<?t ciyji uofi. 

3to TBofi xapaBAanr «... 

3to Hanra xRRFa 

3to Bama 

3to uoa aaTopyRxa. ........... 

3to tboH 



3to 6F0 TeTpaAxa. 

3to ee dRjieT. 

3to rx A^Ad* 

3to aBTopy^xa O^eFa. 3 to 

8F0 aBTopy^iKa. 

or adjectives 

3to uoi! CTyjj. 3 tot ciyji uofi. 

3to TBofi xapaHAara. 3 tot xa- 
paRAam tboH. 

3to aama xHHFa. 3ia XHHFa aanra. 
3 to same nepo. 3 to nape Bama. 
3 to mor asTopyRKa. 3xa aBTo- 
pyRxa uoR. 

3to TBofi xypRajc. 3 tot acypnaji 

TBOi^. 



Example 3- Antonyms and comparisons 



MapRRa OReRb doFaTax; $oua 
OROEb da ahhM. 

KORR SAOpOB. I^HBa doRaR. 

3to moM nepBHM brsrt. 3to 

Ebaokru MOJioAOfi. BacR I 

0«R paHbw npxaxaRa. Koctr .. 



MapRRa 0 R 8 Rb doFaTax; $oua 
oxeRb deAHuii. 

Koxx sAopoB. IpHura dojieR. 

3to uo 3 nepBHfi brsrx. 3to 

8FO noexeAHRfi BR3HT. 

Ebaokru uojioaoM. Bacx uojioxe 
EsAOKHua. 

Oar paHbme npRaxajia<> Koctr 
noaxa npHaxaji. 
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Drills . Translations a??e to be encouraged only 
when { 1 } the vocabulary has been masteivd sufficiently for in- 
stant recall, and (2) when the drill is contextually and struc- 
turally oriented, as follows: ^ 

Example: Use of c with the instrumental case 



What's the matter with Olga? 
What’s the matter with David? 
What’s the matter with her? 
What’s the matter with him? 
What’s the matter with them? 



HTO C OLSBrofi? 

Hto 0 flasHgou? 
Hto c Hefi? 

Hto c hbu? 

Hto c hhmh? 



!• fl xony xJieba. 

I want some meat, 

I want some potatoes. 
I want some water. 



H xoHy xjie6a« 
fl XOH 7 iMca* 
fl XOH 7 KapTCfflKH. 
H XOH7 BOAS* 



Variation Drills . A basic pattern sentence is given in Russian 
in which a change is to be made within the same structural frame. 
The change is given in English to be rendered in Russian by the 
student. ■’ 



2 . 



UoK AeHB posAeHHa b (fiOBpaJie. 
My birthday is in April. 

My birthday is in August. 

My birthday is in September. 



iloS. a«hb poxAeEHH B (fwBpaJie. 

Holi A6HB poxAomia b anpojie* 

Moli AOBB pOBAOEUfl B aBPycTe. 

Mofi AOHB pOXABHHil B CeBTBtfpe. 



(For the first part of the chapter, ’’The Textbook 
in Audio-Lingual Presentation” see French for 
Secondary Schools . page 62 to page M77 
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Presenting the Structures 



Presentation I 

Step 1. In presenting structures, the use of a pattern drill 
is recommended to teach grammar in use. New structures should 
be, wherever possible, presented through more than one drill. 

In the case of verbs of new conjugations or irregular verbs, 
the repetition drills should be followed by restatement-relay 
drills (directed dialogue) and substitution drills. 

Step 2. The pattern drills might be followed by question- 
answer drills, preferably in the situational context of the 
lesson. 

Step 3* The question-answer material might be incorporated 
into a dialogue or conversational sequence to which simple sup- 
plementary material might be added. These ’’dialogues” might 
prepare students for their required audio-lingual expeidences. 

Although step 2 should follow step 1, it is not necessary for 
step 3 to come immediately after step 2. In the intervening 
time, pupils may read material containing the new structures 
and vocabulary and may undertake written practice with the items. 
Step 3 might contain material so experienced. 
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Illustration I: Possessive Pronouns 

Step 1 : A Pattern Drill (Used in the situational context of 

the textbook material, utilizing new vocabulary which can be 
inferred or review vocabulary. ) 

Teacher Pupil 



9tot KapaHAaui tboH. 
9xa bJiyoKa tboh. 

9x0 iiecxo XBOe* 

9xh AeHBrH xboh» 



Tox KapaHAaiu moB. 
Ta dJiyoKa uoh. 

To uecxo MO 0 O 
Te AeHBPH moh« 



step 2: The Question-Answer Drill 

9tot KapaHflaiu tboH? 3tot Kapanflam uoB. 

0Ta KHura aania? 3^® KHHra moh. 

9to nepo TBOe? A&» 3 to nepo uoe* 

Step 3: The Dialogue ... 

(Dialogues v/ith other combinations of pronouns 

might be utilized in the same way.) 



First variation: 

(Supplementary material) 
SfflpaBCTByH, OJierl 
9flpaBCTByH» Bapal 

^hSl 3X0 KHHra? 

9x0 Moa KHHra o 

(Basic pattern sentence) 

H /5yMaJia» axo 3xa KHHra uoa. 
Hex, 3 XE KHHra ne XBoa. 
Second variation: 

(Supplementary material) 

9x0 icoa KHHra. 

(Basic pattern sentence) 

9to aania KHHra? 

Hex, 3xa KHHra XBOa. 



Illustration II: Verbs in -ca 



Step 1 : The Pattern Drill 

Teacher Pupil 



H ofleBaiocb yxpow. 

H npHaecHBaiocb. 

H cueiocb. 

Bh ofleBaexecb yxpou. 
Bh npnaecHBaexecb. 
Bu cueexecb. 



H ofleBaiocb yxpou. 

H npHaecHBawcb. 

H cuencb. 

Bh ofleBaeiecb yxpou. 
Bh npHaecHBaeiecbo 
Bh cueexecb. 



Step 2: The Question-Answer Drills 

B Koxopou aacy bh .no*Hxecb cnaxb? 

H Jio*ycb cnaxb b flecaxb aacoB. 
Korfla BH uoexecb? 

H uoBCb yxpou. 



Presentation II 



Step 1: Dialogue, Illustration: Dative case of pronouns 

Part I 

^ma: Koiiy oh Aa^t Hypna.®? 

Ciena: Qh a&< laie Hypnaji, 

Part I 

Teacher 

y U6HH ecTb asTopyHKa* 
y Hac ecTb asBTopyHKa. 
y Te6ft ecTb asiopyHKa. 
y Bac ecTb asiopyHKa* 
y Hero ecTb asiopyHKa* 
y Hee ecTb asiopyHKa* 
y HHx ecTb asiopyHKa* 

Part II 



y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 

y 



Pupil 

ueHH ecTb asiopyHKa* 
Hac ecTb asiopyHKa* 
leOa ecTb asTopyHKa* 
sac ecTb asiopyHKa* 
Hero ecTb asiopyHKa* 
Hee ecTb asiopyHKa* 
HHX ecTb asiopyHKa* 



ie> 



y ueaa ecib KSHrs* 
y ueaa ecib KHHra h 
ipaAKa* 

y U6HH ecib KHHra, leipaA- 
Ka H KapaBAam* 

y U6HH OOXHT roaosa* 
y ueHH ooAHi pyKa* 
y UeHH 0OAHT HOra* 



y UeHH ecib KHHra* 
y ueHH ecib KHHra h leipaAKa* 

y ueHH ecib KHHra, leipaAKa h 
K apaHAam* 

y U6HH OoAHT rojiosa* 

y U 6 HH COiHHT pyKa* 
y U 6 HH 00^1 HOra* 






The affirmative, when 

cuoipio Ha uajibHHKa* 
OH CUOlpHT Ha UOHOAyn 
AesoHKy* 

to cuoipHu Ha ueHmHHy, 
H SHxy CTOji* 

Oh bhaht ciyn* 

to BHAHU 310 OKHO* 

51 BHA6A CTOH* 

Oh bhash uajibHHKa* 

Ona BHASHa uoHOAyn ao* 
BOHKy* 

to BHAOirt 310 OKHO* 



mastered, might be followed by the negative 

a He cuoipio Ha uajibHHKa* 

Oh He cuoipHT Ha uojioAofi aobohioi* 

to He cuoipHu Ha KenioHny* 
a He BH«y CTOHa* 

Oh He bhaht ciyna* 
to He bhahu 3Toro okhs* 
a He BHAeJi CTOJja* 

Oh He sHAOJi ua^bHHKa* 

Ona He sHAejia uoxoAyn ABsoHKy* 

Mu He bhabah 3ioro oma* 




Presenting Vocabulary and Idioms 

Vocabulary and idioms from- the new lesson may be presented 
audio-lingually when their meanings can be illustrated or im- 
nlied. Meanings might be clarified by gesture, chalk drawings, 
oantomine , paraphrasing, or definition. The prpentation may 
be combined with the structure drills or take the form of a 
repetition drill which might also be followed by other drills, 
such as transformation, substitution, or completion drills. 

The three steps used in presenting the structures may also apply 
to presenting vocabulary or idioms. 

Illustration I: Prepositions Implied Through Gesture 

Step 1: Pattern Drill I - Repetition drill 

Teacher Pupil 



Mmiia hoHaot b khho c HBaKOM. 
Mnuia hoHaot b khho c Ko.neH» 
Mniiia hoHaot b khho c Maine Ho 
M nuia hoHast b khho c BepoHo 
BopHC noHAQT B KHHO C BBMH 
H CO MHOHo 

KOCTfl noHAQX B KHHO C TOdoH 
VL CO UHOHo 

BH XOTHT0 hath CO MHOH? 

BH XOTHT0 rOBOpHTb CO MHOH? 

11[oHa 0T Mnuia c bcmh? 
noHAQT PpHuia c BauH? 

Maua, TH xoqouib hath co mhoH? 
liana, th xo’iouib hath co mhoH? 

Step 2. Question-Answer 

3T0 nHCbUO ABH K0.AH0 

3T0 HMCbMO nun 

fl noHAjr B KHHO 6ez sac* 

fl noIfAT B KHHO Ces 4 ohu« 



MHUia hoHast b khho c hhm# 

Mnuia hoHast b khho c hhm# 

Mnuia hoHast b khho c hsH. 

Mnuia noHAQT b khho c hsH, 

Bopnc noHAQT b khho c HauH# 

KOCTH noHAQT B KHHO c HaUHo 

fl xoHy hath c bhuho 
fl xony roBopHTb c Baun# 

Ha, OH hoHast co mhoHo 
H a, OH noHA«T co mhoH# 

Ha, a OH0Hb xoay hath c toOoH# 
Ha, a oaeHb xoay hath c toOoH# 



Haa Hopo? 

Haa Hee? 

B MOHat HoyHoan? 
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READING 



Introduction 

The ability to read the foreign language with comprehension 
and enjoyment and without recourse to translation into English 
is the aim of teaching reading as a communication skill. As 
soon as the audio-lingual foundation has been laid, reading 
should be begun. Details on the introduction of reading after 
the prereading phase are given below in the section entitled 
"Transition to the Written Word." 

Reading may be basic or supplementary to the learning situation. 
It may be undertaken for information, for study, for pleasure, 
and for appreciation. In all cases, the reading should provide 
satisfaction to the learner. It should therefore be properly 
graded and taught so that a sufficient amount of facility in 
comprehension is achieved. Strong motivation and appeal to per- 
manent interests will assist pupils in their pursuing reading 
with greatest effectiveness. 

Types of Reading . Reading may be intensive, extensive, or 
supplementary. It may also be oral or silent. Intensive reading 
implies that this activity is controlled and under the guidance 
of the teacher. It does not necessarily imply a slow, detailed 
analysis of the text, but it does involve comprehension of the 
content and the examination and study of its new words and struc- 
tures. Extensive reading denotes more independent reading of a 
greater quantity of material, but it should be remembered that 
reading in a foreign language will in itself curtail the amount 
in comparison to the quantity of sucu reading in one's native 
language. Extensive reading in the foreign language aims pri- 
marily at rapid comprehension of the content and generally avoids 
detailed study in any form. 

Emphasis should be placed on intensive reading in the begin- 
ning years but should be decreased gradually as the student pro- 
gresses to upper levels. Extensive reading should be introduced 
only after the student has acquired facility in reading simple 
texts. However, some sightreading may be practiced even in the 
early years when the teacher considers it appropriate and dif- 
ficulties are removed beforehand. In the upper grades the quan- 
tity of extensive reading should be augmented so that pupils may 
increase their skill in reading, read independently, and cover 
more ground. 

The content of the reading material at all levels should be 
authentic linguistically and culturally. Selection of the mate- 
rial should be guided by the relative ability of the student. 

It should be neither too difficult nor too easy. 

Reading supplementary to intensive and extensive reading should 
be an integral part of the foreign language course. It should 
be designed to enrich pupils' knowledge of the foreign country 
and inspire them to read in the foreign language on their own. 
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Selection of Reading Materials . Reading material should be 
chosen with regard to its suitability at various levels of 
learning. The material should be generally appealing to the 
interests of secondary school pupils and adapted to their read- 
ing ability and maturity in the various grades, relative to the 
different types of reading as described above. Suggestions for 
materials suitable for pupils are given in the chapter entitled 
”The Reading Program." 

It is recommended that the publications be pleasing to the 
eye. They should be attractively and firmly bound, clearly 
printed, well edited, and effectively illustrated in order to 
arouse the student’s interest and invite him to read. They 
should furnish the necessary vocabulary and a variety of effec- 
tive exercises for the mastery of the reading. 

A proper balance between literature and- material derived from 
areas of knowledge such as science, art, and customs should be 
maintained. 

The most fruitful period of nurturing individual reading habits 
is in thd adolescent years. The good teacher can extend the 
scope of his pupils’ interests, add variety to their tastes, and 
increase the range of their intellectual resources.’ It is the 
responsibility of the foreign language department to provide an 
adequate collection of reading materials. For extensive and 
supplementary reading, collaboration with the school librarian 
can facilitate and lighten the task of the teacher. 



TEACHING READING 



Intensive Reading 

Intensive reading is intended to develop the ability to under- 
stand the written language without the intermediary of English. 

It serves to build an active as well as a recognitional vocab- 
ulary. The reading material may be used not only as a basis for 
oral discussion, but also to develop appreciation of language 
patterns and style. 

In the early years, intensive reading should be undertaken in 
class under the direction of the teacher. During these years, 
emphasis should be placed on oral presentation. It is suggested 
that pupils read aloud in order to facilitate the association of 
the spoken word with the written symbol. Choral reading after 
the teacher’s model helps develop skill. If properly done, read- 
ing aloud helps to improve pronunciation, intonation, and fluency. 
Through this reading, additional vocabulary and structural pat- 
terns may be learned. 

Since the procedures in intensive reading should be adjusted 
to the pupils’ progress as they continue their study of the for- 
eign language, suggestions for the presentation of material dur- 
ing different stages of development will be outlined. 

Transition to the Written Word . After the audio-lingual foun- 
dation has been laid, the activity of reading may be undertaken. 
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Caution must be exercised in the transfer from the prereading 
phase to the introduction of reading material, since it is at 

pupils Will first be systematically exposed to 
the writing system (i.e. the printed word) and will be asked to 
associate it with the sound system. Only the content used audio- 
lingually is to be presented visually at this stage. 

Reading means a special acquaintance with graphic shapes, and 
particularly with patterns of these shapes in their rela- 
tion to patterns of sound. The work will involve teaching the 
spelling*'*^ significant features of the major patterns of Russian 

Hi acquainted with one set of graphic symbols, 

different from the set he is now being asked to learn. Therefore 
double problem, (l) learning a new set of graphic’ 
ymbols; (2) learning the patterns of graphic shapes in their re- 
latlon to the patterns of sound. 



The identification of the graphic shapes of the letters of the 
Russian alphabet will be made by the use of the dialogue mate- 
rials and perhaps their supplements, all of which are already 
i^iiiar. At the same time will come the development of habits 
of instantaneous and automatic recognition and response to the 
patterns of visual shapes thab correspond to the patterns of 
auditory shapes constituting the signals of the Russian language. 
In this matter, we shall be far less concerned with matching 
individual letters and individual sounds than with correlating 
letter sequences and sound-sequences. It is not so much that ji 
IS sometimes palatalized and sometimes not as it is that in jiot 
It has one sound .■=nd in Jiei it has another. 



At this stage of the development of reading skill, the pupil 
should have a lot of practice listening to the reading of the 
materials mentioned as he follows them visually in the text. 
Listening practice should be followed by the pupil's oral read- 
ing of the same materials. 



Among some of the pupil's problems in reading might be: 

Projecting native sounds in relation to Russian letter- 
sequences which contain shapes related to English lette: - 
and-sound shapes: goKTop, AuepuKa, nHKHKK, agpec, aKi, 
Kajiangapb, xopx 

2. Producing native sounds in response to Russian letter 
sequences which contain shapes related to English letter- 
shapes but are not symbols for the same sounds: uope. pox, 

HaU, XOU, OH f * f t 

3. Meeting completely or largely unfamiliar visual shapes 
which may or may not be phonetically familiar: xnpatb, maptf), 

apfl, HBK, H6HXp, lOpHCX 

4. Confusing shapes which closely resemble one another ' 
visually but which differ in varying degrees phonetically: 
WK, Jien; myUf meKa: sJiOf sxo 

One of the major goals of reading activities at this time 
should be to train the pupil to make automatic oral responses 
to the graphic patterns corresponding to the auditory patterns 
representing the communication signals of the language and to 



train him to supply those signals (patterns of pitch, stress, 
and pause) which £'re missing from the graphic representation 
of this or any other writing system and which are indispensable 
to reading with understanding. 

1. If the content mastered audio-lingually is in the form of 
a dialogue with utterances in a predetermined order, the follow- 
ing steps are recommended to initiate reading: 

a. Pupils repeat the dialogue orally several times just be- 
fore the printed text of the same content is given to them. 

b. They repeat tTie dialogue orally several times with the 
written text before them, associating the oral with the 
written fonn. It is important that this superimposition 

of the verbal on the written words be done in a manner that 
is casual and not analytical. 

c. Pupils may then repeat the dialogue to themselves (silently) 
as they follow the printed text. This silent ’’reading” 
should be done a sufficient number of times in class or as 
homework so that pupils become thoroughly familiar with it. 

2. If the material pupils have learned audio-lingually has 
been in the form of a variety of expressions (not in any pre- 
determined order), the reading should first be composed of these 
identical patterns or expressions. In this case, the content, 
exactly as it will appear in its written fonn, should be pre- 
sented as follows: 

(Note: The oral pattern in steps a, b, and c might be given either 
by the teacher or a voice on tape.) 

a. The teacher reads orally while the pupils listen but do 
not look at any printed material. 

b. The teacher repeats the oral reading while the pupils now 
follow silently the printed text. 

c. The teacher repeats the oral reading of the same text, 
but in short phrases and ivith pauses; the pupils repeat 
the phrase in chorus while reading from the text. 

d. The teacher and pupils read together the entire selection 
without unnatural pauses and in chorus. 

e. As pupils demonstrate proficiency, they may read aloud 
individually. 

3. When pupils first start to read recombinations of patterns 
learned audio-lingually, the above steps are also recommended. 

Of course, the pupil need not be kept to dialogue materials 
or other materials mastered audio-lin^xially, even in the first 
year. Further skill in reading will be developed through the 
reading of familiar materials in various recombinations and will 
eventually exceed primarily spoken materials in every way. Af- 
ter mastery of exercises, including familiar materials to the 
point of performing them, without conscious effort, the pupil 

will be led to the recognition and comprehension of materials , ” * 

which are increasingly less characteristic of conversation. 

Skill is always to be developed to the point of comprehension 
with a minimum of conscious effort. 

(For the rest of the chapter on reading, see French for Sec- 
ondary Schools or German for Secondary Schools . pages S2?f . ) 
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WRITING 



Teaching Writing 

Writing in the foreign language without resorting to transla- 
tion from the English is the main objective of the fourth skill. 

The writing is based primarily on what pupils can say. 

Although writing has a lesser role in the audio-lingual ap- 
proach to foreign language study, it is important in reinforcing 
audio-lingual learnings, in fixing expression and vocabulary 
learned through reading, and in giving pupils an opportunity 
for written self-expression. Also, it is through writing that 
the student better observes the intricacies of the language and 
eventually arrives at a certain degree of accuracy. 

Broadly speaking, two levels of written expression may be 
distinguished. The one follows a model and is guided or imitative. 
The other, the expression of an individuality, is free and creat- 
ive. 



Writing may be initiated soon after the student has been intro- 
duced to reading. It is imperative that good habits of writing 
accurately, and eventually, automatically, be established from 
the very start. Since Russians in their handwriting use the 
cursive form, this form is the one that should be taught. When 
referring to the letters of the alphabet, the teacher should 
name them in Russian. The following suggestions may be helpful 
to the students when introducing the Russian cursive characters: 



. stress the hooks in 






. stress the short tails in ; these tails are made dif- 



ferently than the tail in , for example. 
. stress the distinguishing shapes in \ 



the first letter 



has a smooth curve, while the second is angular. 

. stress the relative shapes of with ; the former 

letters are always written below the midline, whereas J- 
extends above it . ) 

look similar to their corresponding printed 
characters s, p, y, x; they do not represent the same sounds 
as the English alphabet characters of similar shapes. 

not look similar to their corresponding 
printed characters fl, h, H, n, x these cursive l=»t^Trs do 



not represent the same sounds as the English alphabet 
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characters of similar shapes# 

are similar in shape to the English 
alphabet characters, but do not represent the same sounds 
as the English alphabet characters of similar shapes. 

, Any and are frequently so written in order to avoid 
confusion . 

The following errors may be made by the student at the early 
stages of writing because of interference from his native lan- 
guage habitsi 

Writing TC'instead of "fO . Tell the student that both the 

capital and the small letters are written alike; the differ- 
ence is only in the relative size. 

Writ; ng>4<i^ins tea d ofAUy, especially in joining letters 

Joining letters should be thoroughly explained. 

Writing instead of tft . 

Writing Tty instead of XQX). 

Drill to obviate these errors in forming Russian letters should 
be practiced from the very start. The teacher should make peri- 
odic check of all written work. 

After the cursive forms of all the letters have been drilled 
individually, the student may then proceed to join them in words. 
The teacher illustrates the joining of the letters by writing on 
the board a number of words selected from those already audio- 
lingually experienced. Enough words will be written by the 
teacher and copied by the pupils to contain examples of each 
letter of the alphabet, including capitals as well as small 
lett ers. 

In the early stages, imitative writing should be emphasized. 

The student should practice writing by copying the identical 
material which he has mastered during the phases of hearing, 
understanding, speaking, and reading. Practice in copying ex- 
actly a few sentences in authentic language helps the student 
to learn the correct written form and minimizes the possibility 
of error. After the cursive forms of all the letters have been 
drilled individually, meaningful word groups and not single 
words should be practiced. Automatic control of the Russian 
script in response to oral and written stimuli is the goal. 

(For the rest of the chapter on writing, see French for Sec- 
ondary Schools . pages 94ff and German for Secondary Schools , 
pages 96ff . ) 
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CULTURE 



Introduction 

oil generally accepted that language itself is both the major 
mu culture and the most important aspect of culture. 

Therefore, when teachers are giving instruction in the Russian 
language, they are, by virtue of that very fact, teaching Rus- 
sian culture. Whatever additional views may be held regarding 
the nature and teaching of culture, the important principle for 
teachers of Russian in our schools to adhere to is that all 
classroom activities should unswervingly contribute to the de- 
velopment of the four basic skills through hearing, speaking, 
writing. Russian dances and balalaika-strumming 
should never comprise any part of regular class activities in 
this sequence. 

•ff section of the Syllabus gives certain background mate- 

rial for undpstanding the Russian people, it is not that this 
information IS not available elsewhere or that it should be read 
in English by or to the pupils. It is rather that the presenta- 
tion here is meant to integrate certain notions of Russia into 
a coherent whole. It is also meant to be a guide to teachers 
in the selection of some of the materials of instruction, par- 
ticularly at the third and fourth levels of a four-year sequence 
beginning in grade 9. 



The USSR; The Land and the People 



Geography 



Even though the USSR spans two continents, historically the 
Russian considers himself a European rather than an Asiatic. 

The vastness (npocTop) of his native land is well illustrated 
y the existence of ten time zones. A Russian is always con- 
scious of being an integral part of this "vastness, " The end- 

taigas, the tundras, and the manv large rivers 
of his country further contribute to this feeling.’ Being ex- 
posed to this environment may have developed in him an intuitive 
sense of comnunal fellowship. More than half of the population 
peasants living on the land -- come into close contact with 
® ,^ly religious outlook. The Russian feels 
that the soil (nonsa; is the source from which he draws his 
strength. He -is proud of his native land which he calls mother- 
land (poflHHa). During World War II the Soviet government used 
to Its good advantage this love for the motherland and called 
the war the "Great Patriotic War" (BeiniKaH OToHec^BeEHaa. soMaa ) , 
just as the Russian war of liberation following Napoleon’s in- 
vasion was called the "Patriotic War" ( OreHecTBeHiiaa so^a). 



_ Although the Soviet Union is the largest continuous land mass 
in the world and has almost three times the area of the United 
States, it is for the most part hemmed in on all sides. To the 
north extend the icy Arctic wastes and to the south lie the 
Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, exit from which for centuries 
has been controlled by a foreign power. To the east stretch 
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the Ural mountains and thousands of miles of Siberian hinterland. 

A journey from Moscow to Vladivostok via the trans-Siberian Rail- 
way takes about ten days. There are no natural barriers in the 
west and it is from this direction that western ideas have pene- 
trated. But the Russian also remembers that this is the path by 
which a number of forei^'.n invaders have come, and the Russian 
state has always tried to control contact with the wesL. Hence, 
just as before the ”v/esternization^’ of Russia by Peter the Great, 
so at the present time the doviet citizen finds himself cultur- 
ally isolat ed and economically ^hind th e times as far as the 
western world in concernea. As in the past, however, he is ever 
eager to penetrate barriers to the outside world. He often feels 
inferior when he chances to compare his standard of living with 
that enjoyed in the ’lesc. To offset this feeling of inferiority, 
the Kremlin, by publicizing long-range plans, setting production 
quotas, and devising slogans, urges the people to ’’catch up to 
and surpass the United States.” 

Traits of the Russian People 

Like the varied and intense climate of his country, the Rus-^ 
Sian character, too, is apt to be unpredictable. This trait of 
unpredictability is particularly observable in his so-called 
"ambivalent personality." He oscillates between extremes of joy 
and sadness, hope and despair, order and anarchy, creativity and 
destruction , indust ry and laziness , love and hate , good and evil. 
The psychological make-up of a Russian is paradoxical. The con- 
temporary Soviet poet , Evgeni Evtush enko , illustrates this point 
in these words: "I am thus and not thus; I am industrious and 

lazy, determined and shiftless. I am shy and impudent, wicked 
and good; in me is a mixture of eveiy thing from the west to the 
east , from enthusiasm to envy. . . " Russian literature , too , a- 
bouncs in heroes having contradictory traits, such as many char- 
acters in Dostoevsky and in more recent novels by Dudintsev -- 
Not by Bread Alone ("He xJieCou eOTHHU") -- and by Kochetov — 

The Brothers Evshov ("BpaTbfl EpmoBH”). In music and folk dancing 
there is always present extremes in rhythm, tempo, and tonal color 
— the shifting from the Joyful to the melancholy — from the 
major to the minor keys. 

Ethnic Groups 

Within the Soviet Union live some 140 recognized ethnic groups 
in l6 republics. Unlike the United States, the USSR is not a 
"melting-pot." Assimilation of minority ethnic groups, such as 
the Jews, Armen. '^ns , and Georgians into the dominant culture has 
been slow and almost negligible . Of the Soviet populat i on of 
218 million, the Great Russians predominate in language and pol- 
itics. The Ukrainians and Byelorussians also belong to the 
Slavic family. 

Among the largest and most important ethnic minority groups 
in the USSR, the Ukrainians have long demonstrated their intense 
desire for independence, although it was not until the eighteenth 
century that the Ukrainians were generally regarded as a separate 
and distinct people. 

The rise of nationalism among the nineteenth century intelli- 
gentsia underscored the apparent differences between the Great 
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from Kiev (once 
had aroused strong 



Russia.,., ana Ukrainians. Throughout their history the Ukrain- 
ians looked toward the west for cultural borrowings. Just as. 
centuries before, the transfer' of the Government 
the cencer of Russian civilization) to Moscow ... _ 

Ukrainian cintagonism, so did the modern collectivization oi 
agricultui Occupying a rich fertile plain, the Ukraine pro- 
duces about naif of the grain supply of the USSR. In order to 
carry out tne intensive electrification policy started by Lenir 
constructior. of hydroelectric plants has had a prominent place 
in Soviet fivt-year plana, and the colossal Dnieper Cam, 
resembles our own Grand Coulee Dam, is in the Ukraine, 
altation of Taras Shevchenko, their beloved poet, and the claim 
that Ukrainian is not a dialect of Russian but a l..nguage in 
its own right are other indications of a strong nationalist 
feeling among these people. It is interesting to note that m, any 
officials in the Kremlin, including Khrushchev, are of Ukrainian 
origin . 

The Georgians, too, long resisted joining the Soviet Republics. 
Their nationalistic enthusiasm abated somewhat when a Georgian, 
Josef Stalin, became Premier. They accepted Cnristianity in the 
fourth century and from that time on were in contac-t with Byzan- 
tium and Europe. The Georgians highly prize this traditional 
tie with the East and West, as well as the fine literature 
have evolved since the Middle Ages. 

language, religion, and folklore in . m , ..u 

struggle for existence against such giants as the Turks, the 
Persians, and the Russians. They possess a warm humor, a rol- 



whi ch 
The ex- 



they 

They have kept intact their 
the face of a continual 



licking bravado, and a wily sense of cunning. 



interesting ethnic 



The Turko-Tatar (Turkic) peoples are a most 
group. These Moslems, living in various parts of southeastern 
Russia and central Asia, are historically remnants of the many 
migrations from the East. Subjugated by the Tsarist government 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, they have main- 
tained their national identity and their Muslim faith. Through 
a pan-Turkic movement, many tried to gain their independence 
during the Revolution. Their attempts kindled a strong feeling 
of nationalism among the Uzbek, Turkmen, Tadjik, Kirghiz, and 
Kazakh peoples. Although there are still nomads living among 
them in the vast desert areas of the republic, the 
the USSR chiefly follow an agrarian economy. 

manner, men shave their heads and wear high fleece caps. Pos- 
sessing very few natural resources, this republic has not seen 
much industrial development. 



Turkmen in 
In the traditional 



The Family 

The family is a basic institution of Soviet society. In the 
earlier years of Bolshevik power, the government set out to 
abolish the traditional family unit, but failed miserably. To- 
day the State recognizes the family as an important social anu 
educational force in preparing the child for his responsible 
role in Soviet life. Together with the school and youth organ- 
izations, such as the Octobrists (0KTaCp«Ta), the Pioneers and 
Komsomol Youth (llHOHepii h KoucouoJibUK) , the family teaches the 
chila to be obedient and submissive to his parents, his teachers, 
and his leaders in the government. The Soviet state, like the 
traditional Russian communal system (uHp), exercises a most 
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active control over parents in the rearing of their offspring. 
Actually, this concept of maintaining strict discipline in the 
home IS not altogether new; it may be found in the l6th century 
AOuocTpoH in which there are rules on how to bring up children. 

In the majority of Russian families the mother and father work. 
This situation usually leaves the child in the care of the grand- 
mother (eadynwa) who exercises an influence over him that often- 
times IS incompatible with that fostered by the State. The 
grandmother, being of an older generation, is more than likely 
to instruct her grandchild in Russian folklore, customs, tradi- 
tions, and religion. The grandmother's role in the home may 
have been one of the reasons that the State has spurred the 
establishment of boarding schools. 

Living conditions and the housing shortage still pose a problem 
for the well-being of a family. This situation has been a popular 
theme for satirists. The Twelve Chairs ffnsiTh cxyjibeB'*} 

by Ilf and Petrov is a humorous work which satirizes the housing 
situation. Poorly-constructed and overcrowded apartments with 
very little privacy have detracted from the home as a focal point. 
The pressures of outside activities — factory meetings, the ob- 
servance of political holidays, voluntary overtime work, and the 
have further weakened the home. During the past two 
decades the Soviet family has become smaller in number and less 
religious. Divorce has been made more difficult to obtiin (part- 
ly because of the declining birth rate) by increasing the cost 
involved and by requiring an official public announcement that 
must appear in a newspaper. At the same time, the role of the 
mother in the household was strengthened with the passing of the 
patriarchal system. 

^ 4 ^® 2 j ■ ^ Woman in the economy is not fiction but 

fact. According to Soviet statistics, women comprise 45 p^ - cent 
of the total labor force in industry and 58 per cent of tl?e work- 
ers on the collective and state fams (kojixosh h ccbxosh ). Aside 
manual labor it is interesting to note that there are 
iso’nnn doctors, 1,400,000 women teachers, and another 

women engaged in scientific research. In view, too, of 
performances in international track and field 
other feats requiring physical strength, it is no 
small wonder that the Soviet government gives recognition to 
their achievements and their devotion to the cause of Communism. 

Education 

extraordinary respect for education and 
educated people. In providing youth with an education, the State 
in return expects them to contribute their best efforts in 
studies and, later, when they serve the State. While seemingly 
non-discrimination on grounds of race, color, sex 
language, and national or social origin, the State does discrim- 

Russian" in°farf political beliefs and opinions. The educated 
Russian, in fact, is a product of a State-operated system of 

up'^thrin^h^Jh^ levels from presch^l years 

up through the university. Communist-controlled and oriented 

fielS^of"’b®"’p^^^^^®f A ®°i®"tific-materialistic approach in all 
human knowledge. The belief is that, by training and 
self-improvements, man can eventually overcome his heredity. 
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of research work. The Russian word 
student (cTjfleHr) is used only on the university level while 

tii^P of^^nfn for learning permeates the entire struc- 

r!!^ K ^1, ^ society. The Russian has an insatiable thirst 

for books and reading. '»A bpok is a most faithful friend a 

ea^lv\n^ffp''^®Hp’" ^ Russian learns quite 

PlnriL ^ His reading is controlled by the State ^d in- 
cludes the propaganda required by the State. Nonetheless the 
Russian does read Shakespeare and many approved classics found 
in western literature. He is fascinated by such Ame^cln 

TVain^^ Arthur Miller, Jack London, Mark 

Twain, John Steinbeck, and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. A tvoical 
scene in ^y city is the thick clusters of sidewalk book stalls 
around which flock people of all ages and walks of life. 

Recreation 

housing shortage and crowded living conditions 
at home, Russians in the cities generally go out of doors for 
their recreation. The most popular form of diversion is the 
np o^jKa or stroll. With the automobile still difficult to 

® deal more than Americans do. 

ithin walking distance, for example, one usually finds a Park 

mfnt"ia^rfor"wM?i "y^xyp^ h ' oxAHxa ) , a IJind ff amL"L' 

p^p for which one pays a nominal admission fee. There 

Up® ^ Moscow alone. Some are quite large. 

Here one can find a great variety of recreational activities: 
free moving pictures, concerts, dancing to Russian "jazz " chess 

Some parks even have a circus, always well attended. The lare- 

PoDiKHlI patronized parks (Cokoaihkb, KauaHJioBCKHtif and 

PopiKHtlj also provide equipment for some team sports. Over 

® "one-day" cabin with meals, although 
Sark generally a waiting list for these. At the JIvtohkh 

choice of winter sports — some for iSivSual 
participation, others for spectators. 

recreation growing in popularity is competitive 
sports. In Febru^y the Soviet national skating championshio 
disnn^ai^^a Lenin Stadium. At JI^mhukb one has at his 

fields ^ arenas, gymnasiums, and outdoor playing 

P f’ basketball, swimming, water polo, and 

ct’Zh HsMaHjiOBCKHH one can ride on a TpoHna, 

proaram horses. The aim of the Russian sports 

p ogram is not only to provide competition within the Soviet 

for 

competition. The State expects its athletes to win gold medals 
in all sports. The Russians are reluctant to compete in a snort 

take^fiJst^oLcZ “’d in which they feel they cannSt 

atvon a place. In track and field events the Russians have 
given a good account of themselves in the Olympics as well as 
in various other international meets. The nSie of B^mel, ?or 
instance, has become familiar to sports fans all over the world 
Russian women, even more successful than their male counterparts 
hy/e been taking first-place honors consistently! TeSJ spo??^ ’ 
such as soccer, hockey, backetball, and volleyball attract 
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participants and spectators in all parts of the country from the 
kolkhoz to the factory. Large stadiums have been built in the 
larger cities. 

Some Russians enjoy playing jisuiTa, a game resembling American 
baseball. Others are fond of bicycle and motorcycle riding. 

The more affluent city dwellers have their summer cottage (fu&HB.) 
in the country where they can relax from the pressures of city 
life. Workers on the kolkhoz and in the factory, who have suc- 
cessfully fulfilled their production quotas receive a bonus from 
the State -- usually a short stay at a health resort (caHaTopafi ) . 
Mushroom picking and pJaying dominoes (aojihho), checkers (amniKH) 
or chess (maxiiaTH) are also popular pastimes. 

The opening of the '*£0.550100 TeaTp" in Moscow heralds the begin- 
ning of the v/inter season. Tickets for performances oS the 
ballet or opera are sold out months in advance. The most beloved 
works performed are the ballets Swan Lake {'*Jlte(J©AHHOs oaapo**), 
Sleeping Beauty ("Cnamaa KpacasHiiia'* ) , and Romeo and Juliet ("Poueo 
H H«y, 5 £eTTa" ) , and the operas "Bopnc ToflyKOB," "EersHKM OaerHaj” 
and ''iiHKOBaa Aaiia." During the winter, also' the Tchaikovsky 
international musical competitions are held in Moscow. Entrants 
from all parts of the world give expert performances. The Amer- 
ican pianist. Van Cliburn, attained world fame as a result of 
his gaining first place in one of these competitions. 

Russians are particularly fond of puppet shows (KyKoa^HHfi 
Teaxp ) . The Obratsov puppets in Moscow are among the best in 
the world. The winter carnival, patterned after the old pre- 
leiiten iiacJieHBiie of tsarist days, attracts big crowds. Skating 
and troika rides sharpen an appetite for such refreshments as 
napoxKBy cocbckb, K0.5daca, neJibueHB, and other saRycKB. 

Russians like to go sightseeing. In Moscow some favorite 
sights might include: P^euJib, MaB30.53M JIoRBHa, I7U, xpau CaaToro 
B&cnjmst Eaa*eH3oro, UockobckbS yBBsepcBTex, TpexbflKOBCRaa vajute- 
poBf Eo.5bmo0 xeaxp, AexcKB0 MBp^ uexpo, ABHai^o (cxa?XBOH), 

B CBaxo-TpoBBKB0 uoHacxzipb B SapopcKS . In Leningrad the Rus- 
sians frequent such places as the dpiiHxaz (SbuhbK ABopeix), 
HcaaReBCRB0 coCop, KasaHCKBM co^Sop, IlexpoABOpeBj HbbcrbM npocneKX, 
nexponasaoBCKaa Rpenocxb, AAUBpa.5xe0cTBO, KbpobcrbH xeaxp, h 
CuOJIbHH0 • 



Religion 

In view of the materialistic basis of the Soviet system of 
government, it is not surprising that the Communists oppose 
religion. The Church-State relationship that existed before 
the Revolution is no longer tolerated. In fact, even though 
religion is practiced by millions, it is strictly controlled 
by the State. Freedom of worship is granted under the Consti- 
tution to Baptists, Jews, Moslems, Russian Orthodox, and other 
religious sects, but in reality all are subject to the dictates 
of the Party. While making temporary concessions to the prac- 
tice of religion, the Party by no means has given up its politi- 
cal and scientific propaganda against it. After two decades of 
burning and closing churches and liquidating the clergy, the 
Communists discovered in 1937 that religion was like the head 
of a nail: "the harder it was struck, the deeper it was driven," 






They then resorted to tactics of coexisting with an enemy that 
cannot be destroyed immediately, but who they believe will in 
time weaken ano collapse by Itself. Khrushchev's much publl- 
oiced threat to "bury” the United States is an illustration of 
this policy. 

When the Germans invaded the Soviet Union in 1V41, the eovern- 

nationalism , and patriotism. Relaxing their hostile pronasanda 

rfnqpri^nh^^ Tulers reopened the doors^of^many 

closed churches and reestablished the Patriarchate which had^ 
been abolished earlier. Stalin saw that the Church waf contrib- 
uting a valuable service to the nation. Remembering tLdeeo- 
sea.ed piety of the Russian faithful and their traditional ^ 

national crises, the Kremlin decided that 
cSntrtlled.°° ^ l°yalty if carefully 

subjected to new attacks. 

The wide dissemination of atheist propaganda helps to explain 
the Ignorance and indifference of Soviet youth tSward reliFion 

faiths, the historic Russian Orthodox holds a 

historic^'^er?tfl^^°" Pf it represents a national and 
to Jevi5e‘. "" elements the Soviet regime is trying 

The gregarious nature of the Russian and his dependence or thp 
community to help share his joys and sorrows find^expression not 
only in the Communist coxiective (KOJweKTHB) but also in the 
Russian Orthodox Church. Within this Church the believerrprav 
more fervently and experience their faith more fully in the^ecu- 
|®o‘5opHOCTb). This does not mean thL a RussiL 
ST individual personality; we know of his 
Shaneri anri Russian personality has been strongly 

withi^ fha the communal way of life experienced ^ ^ 

liiin^ present Soviet komakthb and by the 

living force of codopHOCTB found in the Russicin Church. 

Government and Politics 

Soviet Socialist Republics, a totalif irian 
consisting of sixteen republics spread out over two concin- 
ents, has its roots deep in Russian history, it is quite different 
afan government of the tsars. Under^the Holy Rus- 

^as an autocrat who employed tradition^ 

thp^^hnrnh"f the army, police, government agencies, and 

th_ ..hurch to rule over his people. Under communism Soviet 

totalitarian techniques both for 
maintaining order and for creating a new kind of society. 

To govern this huge country of more than 200 million people 
two separate but well-coordinated institutions have been set up- 
Thp Soviet State and second is the Communist Party.’ 

out hv domestic and foreign policies worked^ 

L State consists of a pyramid- 

lw.ke s>.rucuure whose base is made up of thousands of local soviets 

terSed"Sft Today's local soviets are pat- 

terned aftei the nineteenth century Russian councils known as^thp 

zemstvos (aeiiCTBo). Above these are the district (paSSHrsovietl 
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and the regional or provincial (od^acTb) soviets, and above 
these are the soviets of the republics. Thus, tier upon tier, 
the structure rises to the All-Union Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the sovereign power of the country. Concerning itself mainly 
with legislative matters, the Supreme Soviet or parliament is 
composed of two chambers: (1) the Councii of the Union with more 
than 600 deputies supposedly elected by the people, and (2) the 
Council of Nationalities with approximately the same number of 
deputies, but elected on the basis of nationality. The actual 
day-by-day government of the country rests, however, in the 
Council of P-^inisters, or cabinet, appointed by the Supreme Soviet 
upon recommendation of the Communist Party. 

The most powerful organization, the Communist Party, completely 
controls every branch of national and local government. It should 
not be confused with the soviets or councils. From the center out 
to the remotest villages, these two institutions, the State and 
the Communist Party, run parallel — each with its own newspapers, 
headquarters, and officials. The official Soviet newspaper in 
Moscow, for example, is MasecTHa while the official Com/iunist 
newspaper isllpaafla. It shoula also be noted that the Communist 
Party is the only legal political party permitted in the Soviet 
Union. 

The center of communist power lies in the Central Committee 
which is composed of three parts: the Presidium, the Secretariat, 
ana the Committee of Party Control. The Presidium (formerly 
known as the Politburo) has far-reaching power and deals with 
matters of government policy. The Secretariat concerns itself 
mainly with adm.inist ration and personnel. The Committee of Party 
Control sends out agents to all parts of Russia to observe and 
report on ''weak'* members. 

Through its monopoly of key positions in governinent , social, 
economic, and cultural organizations, the Communist Party controls 
practically every aspect of Soviet life. There are only ten mil- 
lion Party members, but they have authority over the lives of the 
entire population of 216 million. The Party manipulates the people 
according to its policies and maintains a firm control over them. 
The Party's presence, therefore, is felt everywhere and the people 
are given very little opportunity to participate in the government. 
Communist leaders demand obedience and discipline, as well as con- 
stantly repeated assurances of loyalty to the government. To 
maintain their control. Party leaders do not hesitate to resort 
to any means whatever: propaganda, economic rewards, or even 
terror. 

The Soviet people have suffered and sacrificed much under this 
system. In building a communist state, the Kremlin found it 
imperative to establish an all-powerful military, political, and 
industrial nation at the expense of the peoples' freedom. It 
has been strong enough not only to survive World War II but also 
to continue growing in strength at home and abroad. Since the 
repressive measures of Stalin were exposed and publicly condemned 
as sins against Soviet society, the life of the ordinary citizen 
has become more bearable, although not entirely so. The Soviet 
people at present seem more relaxed with fellow citizens and 
foreigners. But they have not forgotten their fears, realizing 
that terror and secret police activity might again be directed 
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against them on a fbll scale. Soviet citizens still must carry 
at all times their internal passports for identification purposes 
and are not permitted to travel about freely. Similarly, they 
may not participate in unauthorized associations of any kind 
without undergoing the scrutiny of the Party. In elections they 
vote only for candidates selected by the Party. Even though the 
Soviet populace may be dissatisfied with its lot, there is no 
hint of any serious threat against the government at least for 
the time being. 



Language 

The history of the Russian language reflects the development 
of the Russian people. The most momentous event of cultural 
significance for the Slavs was the creation of the Church Sla- 
vonic (UepKOBHO-CJjaBHHCKHK ) alphabet by the Greek missionaries 
Cyril and Methodius who preached Christianity to the Bulgars in 
the Vernacul'dr and translated the Gospels. Since the Slavic 
tongues were very similar linguistically, the written language 
created by them was understood by the various Slavic ethnic 
groups. Old Slavonic thus became the lingua franca of the Slavs 
and the bridge that linked them with Byzantine culture. In the 
West, Latin was the only language of religion and culture but it 
was not understood by the lower classes; in the East, Old Sla- 
vonic was used and understood by all classes. 

Tne written Slavonic language was introduced together with 
Christianity into Kievan Rus (Pycb ) at the end of the tenth 
century. In copying Old Church Slavonic texts, Russian copyists 
often deviated from the originals and flavored their writings 
with their own native speech. Thus evolved the first written 
language of Kievan Rus. With the economic and cultural develop- 
ment of Kiev, the written language was employed in secular as 
well as in ecclesiastical documents. An historic example of the 
written popular language is the PyccK6ui IIpaBAa,'an early code of 
laws compiled by Yaroslav the Wise. After the shifting of the 
political and cultural center from Kiev to Moscow, other changes 
took hold in the development of the language. Words such as 
AeHbPB, AftHb, and H36a , and other words in daily usage were 
borrowed from Tatar sources. 

Later, during the reign of Peter the Great, the alphabet was 
simplified and secular books were printed in the new alphabet. 

In the Russian language appeared new words of Dutch, English, 
French and Gei'man origin , among than such words as aunepaxop, 
cojiAax, MHHHCXp and xeunepaxypa . Meanwhile, the first Russian 
grammar was published in Russia by Mikhail Lomonosov. During 
the rule of Catherine the Great, French influence predominated; 
the educated upper classes learned French before they learned 
Russian. Pushkin, for example, did not learn Russian until he 
was seven years oJ.d. Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
a wide cleavage become apparent between the language of the 
educated classes and that of the common people. It took the 
genius of Pushkin to form the typical national language of Russia. 
He united the diverse elements which he found in his language by 
incorporating rich, traditional Church Slavonic expressions, by 
employing proverbs, folklore, and songs, which he learned directly 
from the people, and by giving artistic expression to his writing 
through the introduction of foreign words. 
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p = citizen, in essence, inherited the Russian language 

as It was formulated in the nineteenth century. The new Com- 

^‘^bjected the lan^^.uage to other reforms. Certain 
alphabet were discarded and replaced by other let- 
ters and new /grammatical structures were initiated. Manv wt^rriQ 
egressions, such, as those listed beloil, liaSI appea?eo Ihe 
current in Soviet speech; TOBapmt. coGeT, Aodpo 
* no*a.«yficTa (often used in place of cnacHdo), uo.*oSofi 
J9:«OBOK ana AeByu«a (usually used when addressing salespeople) 
(J)yT6o.«Ka (a "tee-shirt"), »eTOH (a token used in "automats") and 
saoHHUK (a student taking a correspondence course). Such words 
as rocnoflHH and rocno*a have fallen into disuse and are employ^ 
^ly when meeting with foreigners; more frequently, howevS ^ 
and uHcc have been gaining wide acceptance. Esceciailv 
abbreviated forms of words or acronyms: npoflitar^ 

MaraaHH), npouTOE^pH ( npouHnuteHHHe Tosapn) 

Some interesting colloquialisms are: Bo ckojibko. . (rendered 

Russian by B KOTopou nacy?), CKOJifcso’BpeueHH? ° 
expressed by KotophH nac?), "HeKyjibTypHHH neJiOBeK" 
(denopng a person with bad taste and manners) abo^hoS naH (tea 

qnf'h aQ°MOH^wrnimo°^ Sugar), and cTB.oiipa (a beatnik). Words 
such as KOHAyKropma, npenoAaaaTeJibHHqa, ceKpeiapnia and flOKTopma 

Ld tradesrLf°rtPad‘^i°^H-"® °C9*^Pying such professions 

^ words are used for both sexes. 

Likewise, there are certain words, the meaning of which chane^P 
with the function of the words involved, as for example: Oh^ 

paOoTaeT b uaraaHne (He works in a store.) and MarasHH ceromfl 

Closed today.) Then, of course, 

oviet speech is. xlavored with foreign words which cause confusion 
in meaning because they are false coinates; among thSl wo?ds 
might be mentioned: jiHiiOHafl(any bottled soft drfnk, not lemonade)- 

mannelade;KOH(})eTH (candy not ’ 

l™tSu Sblatin, not JeUy);to«o., (^occeJl SoJ 

lootbaii;, Russian words, on the other hand, have variablp mr- 

arfLSahta ?’6l-|;-apaakl„g 

are babushka, balalaika, beluga, blintze, bolshevik, borsch 
lx)yar, tzar, duma, intelligentsia, kolinsky, kopeck, kremlin 
kulak, kumiss, mammoth, menshevik, pogrom, ruble, saber, sabie 
samovar, soviet, sputnik, troika, tundra, ukase. ’ 

Proverbs and Maxims 

stanrSe^ofp?oJe^L^lnd''mLiL^®Thrfo^ JJeseSUs 

ISage^’o^ ceSu;?e^".'^'''"^' enriched the Russian lan- 

Kto He ceeTf tot He sneT. 

XiXed eiRb eydauHp a /loJio Aojiafi pyRauB* 

Ees TpyAa HeT njtoAa* 

Ae.ao uacTepa ($obtch. 

Ho Bepb HyxBif penaH, a Bep& cbobu onau. 

Ceiib paa npauepb, a doth 0Tpe*b. 
noenemHiUb - jibabH HacKeoDinib* 
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THme eAemb - Cyaeuib, 

XopoamH xo3hhh oahhu rjiaaou cdht. 

Koposa B TenJie, mojioko aa CTCwie, 

ItonKa floua - BaabKH hot; Baabaa aoua - manicn aei. 
nOEHHUH npatiae, aa pyaa apasue. 

Exaji a ofiefly, a npaexaji b cpeay. 

He Bepb c^OBau, a Bepb ae^au. 

Vm xopomo, a asa - Jiyaiue* 

He HueH cto pyCjiefi, a viueH cto apyaefi, 

Ceuepo OAHoro He xAyx« 

^3Hb npo«HTb - Mope nepen,fl[HTb* 

C0.TOHIIIK0 ca/CHTca - H&no aomoS xoponuTbca* 

He Ta rojiOBa xopoma, aio bojiocou rycTa, a Ta, ^to pasyuou nojwa. 
Ho oflexae BCTpeaaKW, no yuy npoBOxaior. 

He xasa ayxHM yuou, xhbh cbohm paayjjou. 

Haua CojiTaeT, a ro.;iOBa aHaero ae saaei. 
noB ae nofi, BCe pasao a ae TBOii. 

Heu yuaee xeaa. Tea caJibaee ceuba. 

3chk He«AOBeK CBoero caecxbH nysHeu* 

Koro xaaab JiacaaeT, tot a ropa ae aaaeT, 

y KOrO HTO 6 OJIBT, TOT O TOM H TOBOpaT, 

Kyfi xejieao noaa ropaao. 

Ha Bcaaoe xoTeabe ecTb Tepneabe • 

Iloc^e c.naAKoro ae aaxoaenib ropbaoro. 

3a cjioBOu B Kapuaa ae nojieaeT. 

CaojibKO c.«Hxaji, CTOJibao CKaaaji. 
no ceapeTy Bceuy caeTy, 

Emb nr;por c rpaCaua, aa aepxa aaaa aa ayOaMH. 

H® BcaaoMy cjiyxy Bepb. 

Hayaa - ae uyaa. 

naniyT ae nepou, a yuou. 

^auoTe yaaTbca Bceraa nparoaaTca. 

Koro 6b»r, y Toro a c^eau TeayT. 

ByAbTe, aaa noua, ae aaCuBaBTe, hto b rocTax. 
aa uofl caeT, aa Tsoa aeaexaR. 

/le^a, ae^a, aaa caxa 6eJial 



History 

settled in what is now 

present day Russia, History records the oresence of the SrvthianQ 

Huns, Turks, Finns! Savs VartnLSs ’ 
(Vi -ings ), Tatars , and Mongols, The invasions and mie-rations of 
these peoples have left their ln,prl„t or, the e?hnir?o»?S?lon 
ol tne soviet population today. composition 

Russian history nas its teginninp-s in the cominr of Rurik a 

in the'nintl, century ^g62) R^kk 
It, at the invitation of the Slavs and 

hSeipJ "nf th of Novgorod. The real organizer, 

howe/er, of the early Russian state was Igor, who, under the 

uni^ed^thP self-appointed guardian, the warrior Oleg, 

^5? scattered olavic tribec, thus layinr the foundation 
soviet historians refute the theory of 
Norsemen during the ninth century and 
contend that it was not the Scandinavians v/ho brought civiliza- 
tion to the Rus. ine olavs of Oleg's time lookeo with fear and 

oritriiLed^^^Tt^^^ where numerous invasions and incursions 

originated. It ic interesting in this connection to notd the 
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anxiety of Sov et rulers in dealinp with the Red Chinese. Olep's 
military exiJoits are recounted in Russian folklore, an examrie 
of which IS Pusnkin's llecHb o eemeu Ojiere. If^or's place in Rus- 
sian history is also immortalized in the enicVoem, The Lav of 
Most (C.«oBO o nojiKy Hropoee) and in ’ the' brill iant“musTcal 
score of Borodin's Prince I/tor (Khuob Hropb). 



we 

music, read Its 
actior, we find in 



Prince 
reJ igion 
look at 
literature 
these 



,, significant event in early Kievan history was 

the official acceptance of Christianity from Byzantium by ' 
Vlaaimir (988 A.D. ). The influence of this newly adorted 
permeated every aspect of Russian life. Today, when ' 

Russia's art and architecture, hear its 
and dra. a, ann see its gc 

areas the unmistakable imprint of relip ion. It is no wonder that 
thousands of Russians should stand in line to view the 
Lenin in the mausoleum when v;e stor. to consider that 
tury ago Russians also stood in line to 
of saints. It is difficult 

and spiritual traditions of a people overnight. The communist 
regime recognizes only too well the import of age-long traditions 
beliefs, and customs of its people. It has discarded the family 
holy icon (HKOHa), long revered by Russians, for oropagandistic 
pictures of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. Setting its'elf un as 
a political force, the Kremlin borrows a traditional messianism 
lor the purpose of advancing Communism throughout the world 
changing the symbols and substituting a nolitical ideology for 
religion. ' “ 



bo dy of 
half a cen- 
'ay homage to the relics 
to erase completely the religious 
a people overnight. 



A very critical period in Russian history arrived with the 
invasion of Russia from the East by the Golden Horde (Mongolians' 
As a result of 24u years (12LO-U80) of Tatar domination, Russia" 
became completely separated from Western civilization. Her cul- 
ture, which had already developed during the Kievan period suf- 
fered an overwhelming setback, the effects of which have been 
ielt down to modern times. From the Tatars the Russians inherited 
a system of abE lute rule and despotism; this system as practiced 
Dy tsars and the present regime may explain why the Russian 
character lacks the spirit of independence. Frcm the Tatars too 
came a ptalistic attitude toward life, treatment of women as in-' 
ierior beings, and introduction of slavery and slave traffic into 
Russia. However severe tha Tatar yoke, it did not, however, des- 
troy the Christian faith. 



i 

.3 



ij 



l^yan the Terrible (Hbeh was the croduct of the Mongol 

period. Self-aggrandizement and total disregard for human suf- 
fering were the conventional norms of behavior among the Tata-s. 
From his earliest years Ivin witnessed dissension, violence 
atrocities aric murder. It is not surprising , then, that his 
reign should be asc^ociated wi n violent events. For the first * 
time, too, we see a tsar using to full advantage terror and the 
secret police (onpHHHHHa) as instruments of power in government 
Execui^ions were publicly conducted in Red Square in the nresence 
of Muscovites so tnat an object lesson in exemrlary citizenship 
might be learned. It is interesting to comrare the practices of 
terror and purges of Ivan's reign with these of the Soviet regime 
Ivan ruthlessly crushed the boyars and assumed the title of Tsar 
the first in Russian history. He stabilized and consolidated the 
Russian State and, with the sunport of the Cossacks under the 
legendary leader, Yermak, he extended his autocratic kingdom deep 
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of Kazan and i 
To celebrate 



into Siberia, seized the Tatar strongi.olci 
and added many nev; territories to ^iuscovy, 
quest of Kazan, Ivan comTiissioned two Russian architects 
ot. Basil Cathedral (xpaw Cshtoto BacviJiufi B^a«eHHoro)* 
Ivan, also, wno laia the foundation for serfdom, whoreb 
lost their freedom ana were forced to remain attache d to 
Jith his death came tne end of the Rurik dynasty. 



.strakhan , 
tne con- 
to build 
It was 
peasants 
the land. 



Succeeding his father, Ivan, to the throne, Fyodor I was too 
weak to rule effectively. The boyars once again resumed their 
struggle for power. Upon Fyodor's death ensued a period known 
as the "Time of Troubles" (CiiyTHOe speiiH ) in which violence, 
anarchy, treachery, and deceit prevailed. Turing this roriod 
(1593-1613J Russia was ruled by‘ Boris Godunov, r lotting* boyars , 
and pretenders to the throne (specifically False limitris , ' who 
were supported by the Poles). Boris Godunov, of Tatar ancestry, 
exhibited considerable political ability as a ruler. He captured 
the popular imagination of the people, sometimes by his magic 
personality and sometimes by forceful coercion. His reign* wit- 
nessed court intrigues, murder, chicanery, and widespread famine. 
This historical perioa is the theme of Mussorgsky's magnificent 
opera ’*BopHC To/^yHOB • ” 



In 1613 the first Romanov, Michael, was chosen Tsar by the 
Zemsky Sobor (a representative assembly). He restored order and 
saved Russia from anarchy. The. Romanovs were to rule uninter- 
ruptedly until l:;^!?. 

Ascending the throne in 1632, Peter the Great took upon himself 
the colossal task of reforming and rebuilding a backward nation 
in the mold of a strong European power. He viciously struck at 
those who dared to interfere with his ideas, including his own 
son . Endow ed with a brilliant intelli gen c e and an extremely 
strong will, Peter rapidly gained a mastery of the subjects re- 
quired for a liberal education. He combined his studies with 
first-hand knowledge learned through association with experts 
and craftsmen, particularly with foreigners at home and abroad. 
From nis youth on he showed a keen interest in military science, 
ships , ana shipbui Iding , although Russia had no seaports at the 
time . 

Aware of the backwardness of Russia as compared to the Western 
European nations, ne attacked all vestires of Oriental influences 
remaining from the long period of Mongolian subjugation. He . 
forced the men to cut off their beards ana men and women to wear 
Western clothes . He curbed the growing influence of the Russian 
church and monastic ism . He abolish ed the Fioly Fa tr iar c ha t e and 
created a Synod to take its place. To escape from the old Byzan- 
tine i»;fluences which crowded his youth, Peter moved the capital 
from Moscov; to St. Petersburg. 



Peter's travels through Holland and England resulted in his 
acquiring new, progressive ideas which he applied to Russian life. 
He reorganized the government along Western lines, creating a new 
administrative senate. To make Russia more independent he started 
many new industries. He also contributed largely to education and 
science, founding an Academy of Sciences similar to that in Paris 
and had books on technical matters translated into Russian. He 
is credited with the simplification of the Old Church Sla-vonic 
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alphabet to facilitate the printing of secular literature and 
secularized the arts. He adopted the Julian calenaar that was 
then in use in Europe. 



\tVith the developmer.t of Jt. Petersburg, Peter realized his 
dream of establish inn: a ”v/ir.dow’’ on the Baltic . Architects, 
enrineers, ana artists from Prance, Italy, and England were 
invited to employ their skills in the construction oi the new 
city, which still retains a ".Western" appearance. 



Like the oresent povernment of the USSR, Peter ^tranply belie vea 
in eiucation. He die not taink that it woulc be detrimentdl to 
hi= rerime as later tsars fearea. Under hii initiati/e trie first 
npw.c^pflper BeflLouocTH and the first public theater ca .le into 
tein-! I^fo^ei gn affairi Peter I :nade Russia a first-rate mili- 
tary "and naval power with an ice-free port on the Baltic. He won 
important military victories over the Turks. His decisive defeat 
of the Swedes at Poltava was later immortalized by Pushkin's^ 
great poem. His ships could nov/ sail from the Baltic into bne 
Black oea. With his encouragement Russian explorers discovered 
Kdmchatka and the Kurile Islands, thus gaining for Russia scien- 
tific glory as well as new territory. He changed Russia s 
from ’^Grand States of the Russian Tsardom” to the ’’Empire of all 
the Kussias,’’ proclaiming himself the country’s first Emperor. 



Peter the Great left a rich heritage for the rulers who came 
after him. The Soviet Union has found much to praise in his 
orogram of industrialization , his insistence on obligatory 
vice to the state, his imposition of ideas and customs on ^he 
Russian people (which resembles the making of ’’the Soviet man ’ J , 
and his ruthless extermination of all opposition, including the 
Church and the nobles. 



The reforms of Peter brought about a struggle between a despot 
on the one hand and a backward Russian people on the other. He 
wanted an enslaved people to act in a free and responsible manner. 
This political-cultural paradox of despotism and freedom, isola- 
tion and enlightenment, under which Russians have lived so long, 
still goes unresolved in the Soviet Union. 

After Peter’s death in 1725, there was a period of struggle 
for power. The split between thp serfs and the nobility widened, 
ana many of Peter’s attempted reforms died away. However, during 
the reign of Elizabeth ( l7/fl*”l762 ) , there were a few notable 
events -- the founding of Moscov; University, the establishing oi 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and the construction of numerous build- 
ings, such as the Winter Palace (ohmhhH APopeuJ by the talented 
architect Rastrelli . 

Catherine the Great (1762-1796), an ■ "enlightened despot," fol- 
lowed in the tradition of Peter I. As a patroness of the arts 
and sciences, she enhanced the intellectual reputation of Russia. 
Widely read and well-versed in European literature and philosophy, 
she wrote on a broad range of subjects. She inspired and encour- 
aged literary activity. She propagated the study of medicine and 
was probably the first Russia*’ to submit to inoculation against 
smalliiOx. She advanced the cause of eaucation , especially among 
the children of the nobles, recognizing its potential for develop- 
ing character and good citizenship^ She continued the tsarist 
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Russian Orthodox Church to the state 
but did permit freedom ol worship for other faithQ -^.u* 

eighteenth century ideas, CatheJfne ca?^il^ on aS ^xteSve co^!l 
respondence with leading French writers of the period V/hilp 
professing liberal ideas, she was in most practiS instaJces a 

® codification of laws, Catherine drew ud a 
fnn-°w ^"structions" in which she opposed torture and capital 
punishment and further enslavement of neoDlG«? anH 

InsLuctions^heJfmp^"^™°L^f^f®i°" pe-'^-sants . Catherine's 

t^IrTB^^niht. Transla?enn?o''maSrSguaJes aSd®aSirl3"5y°®"" 

Voltaire, they served as a model for reforrne?s otSsihl^^pnv 
lous to improve the lot of the peasant^ ™ actua? pScJice Te~ 
avorea tne upper classes. The discontent of tne peasantry 

throne when hapoleon's armies irvadod 
th^pn; Russia" people united in one big effort to Slse 

the enemy. The national spirit ran high particularlv in cimw 
decisive battles as Borodino. The seilr4 Ke? ipnk n? i • 

led tactics of retreat were other factors that^^^ 

led to Wapoleon's disastrous defeat. Hailed as t-he i i hp^if 
Europe, Alexander promulgated his Holy Alliance which^ 
stated, was a promise by 'European nations irconduSt UklSSS 
,®°oording to the basic tenets of justice 

Of the 

MoSJCi f°-uia«SS\Tth°: 

When the government discovered that the universities wpno 
coming hotbeds of revolutionary thought, it did not hesitate tr 

liberal elements. The wholesale perse- 

?e5olt groups led to the Decembrist 

the participants in this revolt iere younraSy'^of f ice^rand^^"^ 

M^naL°^H^. Exposed ?™Eu?opean‘ ?e?oJu- 

political aria’ social monarchy institute overdue 
political ana social reforms. In essence they demanded chanp-ps 

to improve the lot of the serfs and some form of constititimf 

c™1n; snufrlr ™ 

wa., cruelly snuffed out by the autocratic Nicholas T As Vhor^v.^ 
re1e1S1si1r1^of'^1ni1^fa'?1f"i"® liberals went unheeded. But the’ 



Alexander II is sometimes alluded 
because he emancipated the Russian 
Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
the serfs did not solve the peasant 
step in the right direction. After 
entry still lived and worked on the 
each peasant was obliged to pay off 
or services (dapmHHa J . Furthermore 



to as the Lincoln of Russia 
serfs in 1661, two years befor 
Even though the freeing of 
problem, it was a courageous 
the emancipation, the peas— 
land. Once declared free , 
his landowner in money (odpoK 
the land held by the peasant 
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actually watj not hi3 own personal property, but rather held in 
communal ownership by the village commune (nHp). Thus, even 
though a peasant resident of the mir might pay off the price of 
the land, the land still never became his ov;n. The Soviet bears 
resemblance to the mir. The failure of the tsars to resolve the 
land problem contributec in no small measure to the outbreak of 
the Kussian revolutions of ly05 ana 1917. 

Among other notable reforms enacted by Alexander IT were the 
establishment of the aeucTBO, (a form of representative government 
on the local level), trial by jury, and other juaicial reforms. 

To the Russian, who never experienced benefits derived under a 
constitutional government steenea in the democratic Anglo-Saxon 
traditions, even these few reforms of Alexander seemed very 
significant. 

Litt le known is the fact that , during the reign of Alexander II , 
a Russian Cossack, General Turchin (Turchaninoff ) , valiantly fought 
for the Union cause during the critical days of the Civil War. 
Probably better known , however , is the fact that the tsarist 
government sent a friendly squadron of ships to New York and San 
Francisco to aiscourage any attempts on the part of the French and 
British to intervene or. behalf of the Confederacy. Against this 
background of improved relations between the two countries , the 
United States purchased Alaska in 1367 through the skillful nego- 
tiations of Secretary of State William Seward. 

Plagued by almost endless domestic problems at the end of the 
19th Century, the Russian monarchy seized upon the idea of engag- 
ing in a ^'srnall” war to divert the attention of the people from 
internal crises. The tsarist policy, much like present Soviet 
strategy, used an enemy, real or fictional, to unify and strengthen 
the government's position on the homefront. As if tailored to its 
needs, such a conflict oroke out with the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904. Unexpectedly, the Japanese inflicted defeat upon defeat on 
the Russians, causing loss of morale, economic depression, and 
revolutionary activity at home. The war turned out to be extremely 
unpopular. Contrary to the tsar's expectations, the Russian people 
did not rally to the appeal for unity. Faced with the urgent 
necessity of quelling rebellion at home and putting its affairs in 
order, the monarchy anxiously sought an end to the war. Through 
the mediation of the United States and President Theodore Roose- 
velt, a peace treaty was signed at Portsmouth. 

The ’'small" war, far from Distracting the people from their 
SLcial and economic plight, resulted in increased unrest among 
factory workers and peasants. Crippling strikes and pillaging 
by peasants became widespread. Hoping to improve the deterior- 
ating conditions through religious and peaceful means. Father 
Gapon led a large mass of workers to the V^inter Palace to peti- 
tion Tsar Nicholas II for aid in their cause. The imperial sol- 
diers committed the blunder of opening fire on the crowd. This 
attack on unarmed demonstrators resulted in many workers joining 
revolutionary groups. More alarming still, it triggered a chain 
of mass uprisings and strikes throughout the Empire -- the 
Revolution of 1905. 

As a result of the Russo- Japanese fiasco ana internal revolt, 
the government had no choice but to embark on a course of 
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politicaj reform. The Cuma , a legislative body, was formed. 
Agrarian reforms were ably acministered by Peter Stolyrin, prime 
minister under Nicholas II. Stolypir.'s agrarian policy envisaged 
each peasant ov/ning his private farm. He favored the transforma- 
tion of Russia into a nation of individual farms operated by 
independent farmers. With this long-range objective in view, he 
began to break up the old peasant communal system. It should be 
kept in mind that the Russian peasant rarely possessed individual 
nroperty rit’hts. It is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
be found in the ranks of the revolutionists clamoring for land. 

On the eve of the First World War, the monarchy of Nicholas 
showed unmistakable signs of disintegration. Internally it was 
suffering from political and economic instability and rocked by 
strikes and riots. Ill-prepared and il] -equipped , the Russians 
entered the war with the conviction that it would not last long. 
Because of disastrous defeats and tremendous military losses at 
Tannenberg, the morale of both the army and the people weakened. 
Added to this decressirg situation, soldiers were joining revolu- 
tionary mobs, and famine stalked the country. The scandalous 
incidents involving Rasputin (the '*Kad Monk”) because of his 
privileged position in tiie royal family, stirred the wrath of 
the people against the regime. Rasputin, a charlatan who was 
neither a monk nor a priest, was favored by the superstitious 
Tsar and Tsarina because they believed that he could relieve 
their son's hemophilic condition. Since he was trusted by them, 
Rasputin made many decisions for the Tsar and his wishes pre- 
vailed in many areas of the government and the Church. In IS^lo 
he was assassinated. 

The embroiled and turbulent situation in Russia was no task 
for the weak-willed Nicholas. The last of the tsars of the 
Romanov dynasty abdicated. He and his wife and children were 
later murdered. Thus .Russia's stormy history bring.s to mind the 
legendary ninth century appeal of her early Slavic tribes: ”Our 

land is great and rich, but there is no order in it; come and 
rule and govern us," As if these words were directed at them, 
the revolutionary groups took the cue and accepted the challenge. 

With the throne vacant, the Duma set up a provisional govern- 
ment headed by Alexander Kerensky. At this same time an event 
occurred which later v/as to have political significance — the 
forming of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies 
In October, 1V17, after Lenin's return to Russia by the Germans 
in a sealed railroad car, the Bolsheviks stormed the Winter Palace 
The Provisional Government was overthrown. Thereupon the Coneress 
of Soviets approved Lenin's declaration to give all power to the 
Soviets, to bring peace to the country, and to nationalize land. 
Russia was now on the road to building a socialist (communist) 
republic of workers and peasants. 
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Literature 



beginrin^; in th 

?nn aisrlayed a 

tone. This spirit of socia] co 
the history of Russian 
literature abounded in rich an 
written in Church Slavonic and 
greatest literary work of this 
MpopeBe" (twelfth century), it 
vividly describes Igor's campai 



e tenth and eleventh centuries 
reJirious, didactic, am social 

"" cominant 
letters. Luring the Middle Apes 
cient folk charits (Chjihhh) and was 
in the vernacular. Probably the 
pei’iod was the "Cjiobo o nojiKy 
■s unknown but talented author 
gns in rich, lyrical languape. 



Russian language was systematized^" classicism. The 

foremost scholar of his' rime Mikafl further developed by the 
reformer Alexander Radishchev the Political 

historian Nikolai Karamzin' the Gavriil Lerzhavin, the 

dramatist Alexander GribovedSj ^K^vlnf 

as he is known by Russians) is’rern^i T "BaTMUKa I^hjicb” 
ne wrote in the vernacular rich S interesting since 

(noroBopKH K nocjroBHma) familiar to the ev ano proverbs 

b-e When literature was u?pe?^Lsses. 

Russian literat 2 re!"'^ThL^age^modmed^ Golden Age" of 

Alexander Pushkin (1799-1337) ^whn Russia's greatest poet, 
on all Russian writers *"haf- fAn rt srted a tremendous influence 
rlohed the Rustli^lInfMpe fnd and en- 

genres. Many .nu'^ical rrmnno^r? '^lote memorable works in all 

are based on the works by‘pusiikin^ The^^'^i"^! composers 

Eons Godunov ("Bnm»e r n\ include nussorgsky ' s 

and "nHKOBaa gaua"f Rimsi^-Koriikov^s^"^'^^^^ ' I OHerwH" 

"Uapb CwTaM";Rachmaninov's ''AjeKo" • Glfn°ka°^s^^^ 

and „safaye,'3 Ballet, ?)''=•'>» " •»»«<«^a'' 1 

aen?eS''th")\™L'S?°»ovLe^? Lermontov, repre- 

of _qur Time (Pepofl Hamero BDeue««)^ L creation, A Hero 

an untamed mountainous region similar Caucasus as 

dashing Cossacks play the mle of rhp n° k'""’ ^ild West. The 
can be compared to our Indian's dun'ra while the natives 

and skirmishes. Like Pushkin Lermon/ ca^npaign of warfare 

and, like Pushkin, wL kfueS^nTSupr ^ P°"t. 

and BopoABHO are familar to every literate SCssian 

realism in the^novBl^^the^m^r’oVed'^ so-called 

literature. Significant '■on P^®^°minant genre in Russian 
a long series of phi lanthro'piC stoSl^^^n^ lEanejib", the first of 
oppressed, and the weak SJ^BHaor'' thp°ni;"^^""f P°°^’ 

sia , IS a satire on the nnl i t- -i ra i national comedy of Rus- 

bureaucratic government ^ Goenl^P corruption in an inefficient 
as "laughter through ’tears" fei«» ^^imor, oftentimes referred to 
with the Russians toaay? CKSoai, cji 63 h), is still popular 

acL’r\h°™L'“oXutSrLL°pliie"oT??“’’' 

ity. The portrayal of Oblomov was so 0o'„v“nMnrthar»0b°L«“ js^.. 
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became a nousehold word. Oblomov's inability to act is a symbol 
of the mental and physical staiT. Jt ior. of the iole-rich nobility 
of tfie nineteer.tn ceritury. He was ir many v/a/s a prototype of 
What tne hussians refer to as "tne superfluous man" ( xurnauU 
HeJiOBeK) • 

Ivan TurKenev, the most expressive spokesman for Western ioeas 
as opposed to Jlavophilism, achieved lastir.r fame throu/>;h two of 
his novels: "SanHCKH oxoTHHKa” and "Otuh h fleiH". The Sportman's 
sketches . often compared with Harriet Beecher Stowe's Uncle Tom's 
Cabin . aroused sympathy for the oppressed Russian serf. Fathers 
and Sons oeals with the typical conflict between the oloer and 
younrer generations. The hero, Bazarov, is a spokesman for 
"nihilism" -- a term that Turgenev himself introduced. In "PyflKH" 
we meet another superfluous man who sits in his ivory tower and 
philosophizes, but who fails to execute any practical tasks in 
life. On tne other nano, the women in Turgenev's works are 
strong, resourceful, and resolute. Liza, in "UBOpflHCKOe rnesAOt" 
serves as a rooo case in point. Turgenev's novels admirably 
illustrate the traoitional elements in Russian literature: social 
consciousness, weakness of plot structure, and strong character 
portrayal, expecially of womeri. 

Following Gogol's leao in championing the downtrodden and 
oppresseo, Fyodor Dostoevsky produced several remarkable novels 
painting the Russian character .at its best and at its worst. 

His oeeply analytical character portrayals reveal an expert 
observer of psychology. Vihile otner realists described the 
external characteristics of the Russian, Dostoevsky penetrated 
and probed tne Russian soul. Himself an epileptic, he was more 
sympathetic and understanding toward his fellow man. Froblems 
of good and evil, freedom of tne will, olavophi lis.r , and suffer- 
ing are constant tnemes in his works. There are no bad Russians, 
accoroing to Losteovsky, until they come in contact with foreign 
"isms." His first important novel, "IIpecTyn.*eHHe h HSKasaHiiey^ 
for example, deals principally with tne clash between the Slavo- 
philes and Westernizers. The main character, Raskolnikov, be- 
comes a criminal after being led astray by Western intellectualism. 
In the end he reasserts his true Russian spirit, repents, ano is 
spiritually reborn tnrough ' uman suffering. Dostoevsky's master- 
piece, "BpaTba KapauasoBUy" is a panoramic study of Russian life 
in whicn each .-nember of the family represents a different element 
of Russian society. Ivan states his case for the Weeternizers , 
Dimitri symbolizes the Slavophiles, Alyosha and Zosima the Church, 
and the father, Fyooor, tne reactionary group of the older genera- 
tion. Dostoevsky believed that Russia's salvation would come only 
through the Orthodox faith and exp<ounded a messianic prophesy that 
she would be saved by a sr iritua 1 ' leader and not by a radical 
revolutionist . 

In the novel "Bschj" Dostoevsky writes about revolutions and 
revolutionaries. Gome of the ideas expressed by him were strik- 
ingly similar to the practices followed by the Kazis and the 
Communists in establishing and maintaining their new social 
order. In view of the ideas expressec by him, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Joviet government should have withheld certain of 
Dostoevsky's writings from publication. The ideal of the "new 
Soviet man" linds little to emulate in tne misfits, religious 
ascetics, ano other complex characters of Dostoevsky. 
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The most famous kusoian realist, Leo Tolstoy, wrote perhars 
the greatest novel produced by any nation in modern times: 

^'BotfHa H uHp. " Whereas Lostoevsky ’ s characters were ch^.'sen 
Irom trie lower levels of humanity, Tolstoy wrote mainly about 
the nobility. True, he was cor.science-laden uith a ’’feeling 
of guilt ano redemption in gui cing the peasants” (h3TBCTbo bhhh 
H xeJiaHHe HCKynJieHH« pyKOBOWT npecTbiiHaiiH ), so reminiscent 
of the populist era. Tolstoy, like many a ’’repentant nobleman” 
(Kammtic;! 4 BOp«hhh), felt asnamed of his material wealth and 
social position . 

Anotner of his novels, ”AHHa KapeKHHai ” is also universally 
read. In nis later years Tolstoy turnec moralist and expressed 
his views on religion, art, 'me morality in sach works as 
”Boexp0COHlie^” ”XaAKK Mypax," and "HenoBeAb « *' He is possibly the 
only Russian author who enjoyed relatively complete freedom 
under the watchful eye of Tsarist censorship. Tolstoy is one of’ 
the most widely read authors in the Soviet Union today. 

Russia’s foreifiost dramatist and short story writer, Anton 
Chekhov, abandoned a medical career for literature. He won fame 
for his creation of mooa and for his brilliant psychologiCral 
development of character. After repeated successes in the short 
story, Cnekhov became ever* more famous as a dramatist. His 
plays, ”TpH cecTpu,” ”^afiKa>" Bana,” and ’’BHnmeBHli caA»" 

staged at toe Moscow Art Theater (MXAT), were warmly received by 
the public and critics. Chekhov’s influence on other writers is 
not just limited to Russia; it is universal in scope. Chekhov’s 
popularity has not suffered because of political or other trends 
in literature. 

Maxim Gorky, (pen mane of A. M. Peshkov), spokesman for Russia’s 
impoverished, unfortunate, and suffering humanity, was a realist 
who served as a bridge between the old Russian culture and the 
new ioviet ideas. His earlier stories depict the lives of social 
outcasts whom he describes in such stories as ’^leJiKaui^” ’’Bhbuiho 
and the dra:,ia ”Ha aho.” After the Revolution of 1917, 

Gorky was the most popular and influential literary figure in 
the Soviet Union. Under his initiative the government introduced 
’’socialist realism” into Russian literature, and it became the 
only permitted literary ideology in the USSR. He favored cul- 
tural continuity with the best elements of the past. Coming 
from the people, Gorky is the people’s author in a real sense. 

But one does find a romantic flavor in some of his works, since 
he was a realist who wanted literature to rise above reality, 
not just to reflect reality. Gorky would say that one must not 
only write about existing things, one must also think about the 
things desired and the things which are possible of achievement. 

His autobiographical works, suen as ”Maxb, ” and ”Moh yHWBepCHxaxH/' 
areanong his best writings. 

A reaction against realism came in the last decades of the 19th 
century. Inspired by tne French Symbolists, the younger poets of 
this period emphasized the aesthetic aspects of literature and 
denied tne necessity to portray ana comment on the social, economic, 
and political scene. The leading writers of this perioa were 
Valery firyusov, a master of poetic form; Konstantin Balmont, who 
excelled in musicality in verse; Fyodor Sologub, who provided a 
fine example of symbolist prose in his The Little lemon ; and 
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Dimitri Merezhkovsky , a religious aesthete, who became inter- 
nationally famous for his Jul ian the Apostate . 

Later writers, including some symbolists, turned their atten- 
tion to religious aspects of Russian life, including the position 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. Among these writers were Vladimir 
oolovyov, A. S. Khomyakov, Vyacheslav Ivanov, Andrei Belyi, and 
Alexander Blok. 

Russian literary critics played a vital part in the creation 
of revolutionary thought in Tsarist Russia. They contended that 
a writer should convey a social message as well as provide enter- 
tainment for the reader. The outstanding critic was Vissarion 
Belinsky whose keen and uncompromi s: views won him many follow- 

ers, including Turgenev - 

The tradition begun by Belinsky v/as continued by Rikolai Cher- 
nyshevsky, Nikolai Dobrolyubov, and Dimitri Pisarev. Cherryshev- 
sky's "Mto fle.iaTb?’' (Wnat's to be Done?) is typical of the novel 
of the nineteenth century. Dobrolyubov's most famous work was 
What is Oblomovism ? a biting criticsm of the idle-rich lazy 
ineffective life of the Russian gentry. ’ ’ 

After the Revolution and the chaotic period of civil war that 
followed, the ly20's gave birth to some of the best works in 
Soviet literature. Poetry, especially, was on the upsurge and 
it was not unusual for poets to recite their poems in public. 

The Russians have an innate love of and natural inclination 
towara poetry. They not only like to lear it read, but also 
delight in reciting verses for themselves. Poetry has always 
served as a means of releasing pent-up emotions in troubled 
times. *^uring World War II the Soviet government printed and 
distributed among the soldiers at the from pocket editions of 
poetry by the hundreds of thousands. 

Two young gifted poets, Sergei Esenin and Valdmir Mayakovsky, 
attracted much attention during this decade. Exposed to peasant 
lore as a child, Esenin had loved old peasant Russia and decried 
the oncoming industrialization of his country. His poetry re- 
flected the hopes and aspirations of the Russian people. While 
Esenin voiced his sentiments in praise of peasant life, Mayakovsky 
glorified the industrial worker. He utilized propaganda in his 
writings, convinced that by so doing he was helning'to carry out 
the great social experiment of the Bolsheviks. ‘Mayakovsky's best 
kno'wn play. The Bedbug ("K/lon"), satirizes the selfish and ambi- 
tious individuals who were overly active during the era of the 
New Economic Policy. 

Despite severe government censorship, Soviet literature produced 
other writers who continued pre-revolutionary trends at a time 
when the new regime demanded a complete break with the past. 

These writers include Boris Pilnyak, Isaac Babel, Mikhail Zosh- 
cnenko, and Evgeni Zamiatin whose "Uh", deals with a soulless 
communistic society and anticipates Orwell's 1984. The histor- 
ical novel is brilliantly represented by Alexei Tolstoy's "IleTp 
nepBHi! ,»• Mikhail Sholokhov's "ThxhB flOH" depicts the colorful 
and dashing Don Cossacks of soutnern Russia caught in the bloody 
civil war that followed the Revolution. His later novels depict 
the effects of communist theories on village life in the Don 
region. 
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Other writers devote their efforts toward nirectinn; attention 
to the economic /."oals of the government* Katayev’s novel, 

Or'war d TimeJ tells of tne supernumin feats of Russian laborers 
in coi ’tructing a huge steel factory in the Ural wastelands* 

It describes the fever isn pace which cnaracteri zes inaustrial- 
ization in the Soviet Union and focuses attention on the idea 
that there is little ti (.e to lose since Russia is poor and back- 
wara because of the time lost ir tne past. Technology, techno- 
logical themes, fulfillment and overfulfillment of quotas in 
production occupy a central place in Soviet letters. Loudly 
decrying the ''super fluous man" of the past, Soviet literature 
expectantly looks to the zealous iian of Action. 

Vt/hen the Russians v;ere plungea into the throes of disaster 
aurin^ World War II, Soviet literature contained nothinr but 
pr-^.ises for the ordinary Russian citizen ir. whom were said to 
be found traits of extraordinary stamina, a strong moral fiber, 
supernuman capacity for suffering, and a traditional heroism. 

Such novels as Traits of t he Soviet Man by Tikhonov, Russian 
People by Simonov, ana Inspired Men by Platonov were the order 
of the day. 

After the deatn of Stalin, Alexander Tvardovsky in his poem 
"3a fla^bi), ^,eLJlh^^ open ly cri tici zed Soviet literature for its lack 
of humanity and absence of the living man* He further expressed 
concern for more sincerity and artistic creativity in literary 
works. In lV:;t a novelette by Ilya Ehrenburg, "OixaneJib" ( The 
Thaw ) , appearea. The title of this novelette become the symbol 
of a de-Stalinization perioa in Soviet literature. In The Thaw 
Ehreiiburg dwells on the sufferings of Soviet people in the pastj 
the humiliated and wronged in Soviet society, the falsehood of 
officially Soviet-adopted art, the longing for truth in litera- 
ture, and the apparent escapism of artists. 

The Party criticized Ehrenburg's deviations from tr.e ideological 
line of socialist realism, but a spirited campaign against the 
cult of Stalin's personality L^nleashed a new "thav;"* Many polit- 
ical prisoners were released, and for a short time it v;a^ possible, 
to some extent, to voice opinions about the negative side of Soviet 
life. Subsequently, Vladimir Eucintsev's significant novel "He 
xoie6ou eAHHHU" was released.. In this novel fudintsev attacks 
So'*iet bureaucracy, depicting ruling circles as an obstacle to 
peoples' freedom and creative activity. The inventor Loratkin, 
hero of the novel, suffers from acts of Party functionaries, is 
imprisoned, and spends so.me years in exile, fudintsev challerges 
the abuses of the Soviet system anc calls for more intellectual 
freedom. After several other works appeared, Khrushchev took all 
Soviet writer., to task. 0r.ee a-ain they were put ir.to the strait 
Jacket of "socialist realism,” which, of course, meant they were 
to serve the needs of the State as determined by the heads of the 
government. 

From time to time tne re is evidence tnat Soviet writers are 
trying unsuccessfully to break away frenn the Party restrictiers. 

The Party forced Boris Pasternak to decliie the hobel Prize for 
literature and expelled him from the Writers' Union for the pub- 
lishing o: his novel "flOKTop HKBaro" aoroac. In "CeHTHueHTa.cbHMfi 
pouaH" Vera F .uva, in an air of nostalgia , portrays life in 
southern Kus.>ia during tne early twenties. The young men and 




women in her novel iieem rerretuaily exalted, ar£uinf about their 
new life. Fanova makes mucn of love am fall in in love, oirr.ul- 
taneoualy , her characters discuss literary taste, creative spirit 
whether or not one shoulc wear make-up and silk stockinf;s, and who 
IS the best poet of the day. For both author and reader the book 
is a flight into the past. The farther away Vera Fanova roes from 
the Stalin and Khrusticnev reality, the more colored no beautiful 
life seems to be. 



Vsevolod Kochetov, in his novel "BpaTba EpinoBU," tried to undo 
what Ehrenburg and Cuaintsev nad done in their novels. The =tory 
depicts an inventor who is exposed as a fraua by a Communist" 
Farty official, Gorbachev, who is Kochetov's hero. Gorbachev 
never takes a vacation, rives his whole life to the Party is 
slandered by his enemies, and dies of a heart attack -- a’soviet 
martyr. 



EpaTbH EpmoBH” aid r:ot go unchallenged. Konstantin Faustovsky 
criticized the novel as an ur.-ustified attack on the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia. Ilya Ehrenburg in his articles Lessons or Stendhal and 
Rereading Chekhov raised a protest against oirect political oor- 
trol by the Kremlin in literature. Furti.er, i.hrenturg attributes 
Chekhov's greatness, not as Soviet encyclopedias have it, to his 
analysis of decadent pre-Hevolutionary' social conditions, but to 
his individual qualities as a truthful, sincere artist who wrote 
from the heart about individual human beings. 

The struggle for intellectual freedom among Soviet writers 
goes on. The Russians, as a people, are strong, resourceful, and 
resolute. But the Soviet government demands of its citizens a 
strict and blinc obedience. Those who do not toe the line are 
subject to reprimand and reprisal. A case in point is the novel- 
ist Victor Nekrasov, who was expelled from the Communist Party. 

His articles "Ho o(5e cTopoHH OKesHa" published in the liberal 
literary journal "HobhB mhp," were criticized for their "bourgeois 
objectivism." Mr. Khrushchev vehemently asserted that in report- 
ing on his visit to the United States Nekrasov had failed to 
adhere to the Farty line. 



Tne young poet Evgeni Evtushenko, has come under Kremlin 
criticism for nis poem "BadHl! Hp » in which he tells of the cruel 
massacre of Jews by tne Nazis in the vicinity of Kiev during 
World War II. The Party repi-imanded Evtushenko for underscoring 
Jewish martyrdom and for not showing what Nazism and Fascism are 
in fact. The Jews as a minority ethnic group strike a sore spot 
with the Farty because this racial group has undergone religious 
and political persecution in the Soviet Union. Two recent novels 
"OflHH flSHb MBSHa HeHHeoBHHa" by Alexander Solzhenitsyn ard "Oahh 
TOHb B KOJixoae" by Fyodor Abramov are likely to have a telling 
impact on Russians; their outright courage in attacking the 
wrongs of Soviet society must give deep satisfactioi, to manv 
rtussian readers 
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Art 



The most important impetus to 
art was Russians conversion to 
i'^any artists c/irne with tne Gree 
ous mosaics, frei^coes, and icon 
and Nov/^orod. Although Russian 
Greeks, they dia make 'cnar.£:^es o 
was celt until tne eighteenth c 
to time by the art of Italy and 
art of Russia. 



the early development of Russian 
Christianity in the tenth century, 
k missionaries and executed numer- 
s for the cities of Kiev, Vladimir 
artists learned much from the * 
f their own. Byzantine influence 
entury, but was modified from time 
Western Europe, and by the folk 



Up to the Mongol invasion, Kiev had grown into a very nrosnerous 
state and a leading cultural center. Because the Tata? yS^cut 
rii relations with Byzantium, Novgorod became the art cen- 

ter of rtussia. This was the period in which national art flowered. 
It 15 masterfully attested to in the depiction of national saints^* 
in folk ornamentation, in national p-enre , anci innovations con- 
nected v/ith the iconostasis (KKOHOcxac). 

Early Russian art reached its hifrh point in the Hth anc 15th 

Witnessed the struggles against the 
Tatars and feutonic Knights and the beginnings of a unified 
greater Russia under Moscow. The most famous name of this ner- 
100 IS that 01 Andrei Rublev, whose icon, The Trinity (Tdohub) 

and liS"c%'ntur?es'."°-'' outstanding work oFTrt-b^en ?he^Oth 

frescoes, was a great icon 

painter of the early sixteenth century,. With the revival of 
Moscow unoer Ivan III and Ivan IV and the conquest of Novgorod 
Moscow became the undisputed center for all schools and styles.’ 

Tt 3,">3ster in combining Byzantine elements with 
the realistic details of western European art. 

Unoer Peter I secular art came into prominence, although Byzan- 
tine painting continued to thrive in the viliages of Palekh, 

.;stera, and Kholui, as it had for many centuries. Peter invited 
artists from otr.er countries and sent Russians abroad to study. 

The Fiench painter, Jacques David, provided the ir.sniratior. for 
Russian classicism. ' 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century classicism was 
reduced to mere formalism due to the reaction against the revolu- 
tionary uprisings that took place in Eurooe at the time. Two 
large pictures are representative of this' period: the first is 

anrf^trP^^innH^ — £^210^ ( HocoieAHHa fleHi, nouneH ) 

and ti.e second, Alexander Ivanov's uncompleted masteroiece. 

J hm earance Before tne People (flaoieKHe XpucTa' Haoofly ) . 

A noted portraitist of this time is 0. A. Kiprenskiy, whose most 
popular work among Russians is the painting of A. 3. Pushkin. 

The painters of the next distinguished school, the Itinerants 
I nepe ABHXHHKH ) , were realists and even propagandists. They em- 
phasized content, attacked social injustice, anc criticized 
religious superstitions. They portrayed miserable peasants 
inept priests, and corrupt bureaucrats. Some outstanding names 
of .his group were: V, G. Perov (1333-10B2), V. M. Vasnetsov 
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{ia48-r.27) Ilya Herin (1884-iy30), and K. a. Savitsky (1845- 
Surikov (1848-1916) beca*-ne famous for realism in 
(J837-l887)’'?o?';;^f = £" <1331-1894) and I. N. Kramskoy 

fo^laidscaoes!: subjects; I. I. Levitan (1860-1909) 

I890's social and political subiects no 
longer appealed to artists. It was a time of mysticism and 

inra^pu^licatioJ^o/th^^ HCKyccTsaf, a group issu- 

^ P^‘"lication of the s.-ame name, scorned the sermonizing of 

the Itinerants, who were accused of debasing art. The former 

in^bSht gay and light subiects 

gr.nm ^ ^ ^*^°°aing exotic subjects from the Orient 

from mythology, and Russian folklore. 

After the Revolution of lvl7 the Itinerants lost their surrem- 
acy. A group called the '•futurists,” with governmer t ar*^roval 

■ Ine mam objective was to unroot the old and irstall 

ooened'^^new onL'^ ^Thev tran^f'^^^^n'^^ reorganized old museums and 
statraSrpvhfh^ transferred private art collections to the 

wL rublic. Althouth their theory 

lonrff ^ abstractionist, they produced a myriad of rroL- 

ganda pictures that helpea the government in its struggle against 
foreign intervention The futurists included such exSeLiSists 
as Vaoili ..andinsky (l8oo-1944) and Marc Chagall (1887- ) both 

resembled those of modernists in 
the West. To show its revolutionary leanings one group called 
Itself comfuturi sts ” (communism-futurism). 

5"® Itinerants, who consistently adopted a negative 
toward society, the newly organized Association of 
Artists of Revolutionary Russia declared itself in favor of a 
positive stand. It proposed to paint its own era the life of 
the peasants, the workers, and revolutionaries. This associa- 

LT Sn^iSrianH^" to natural- 

exhaltinr life and 

ooviet artists had to join a new organization -- 
The Federation of boviet Artists. Amateur art grew in factorv 
and farm. When World War II broke out, artists turned ou? a 

stream of war posters, dome artists sought subject 
3a-5s Leningrad artists, during^he c?itLal 

days of 1941, bolstered Russian morale with all kinds of pictures. 

galleries of tne doviet Union are visited daily by 
tnousands of Hussians. Leningrad takes special pride in it^ 

collection at the HermitagL hot to be 
outdone, Muscovites boast of their magnificent Tretyakov Gallery 
storehouse of Russian art. The soviet aJt love? if^’ 

a?cp???ht2 9^n view; his government permits only one 

acceptable basic princy.le of art, namely "socialist reLisra." 

of JSbfsMc^'p^^? coincidence that, although among the pioneers 
01 cubistic and abstractionist art were Russians (Chagall and 

today?^^^ ’ painting finds no place in Soviet art 
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Music 



/Urious ly enough , one oi' the oominant characteristics of Rus- 
sian music is narmony; even thou;?h Russians for centuries have 
been livinjj under social ano political ciscorc. The tremendous 
number of Russian song's ana of musical instruments, such as the 
6aJiaJiatfKR, danffypa, 6aan, ryflott, rycjni h floupa, is indicative of 
the Russian love for folk singing. Like poetry, song serves as 
an outlet fop expressing the joys and sorrows of the people. 

Music it Seems, is an essential component of the Russian* temper- 
ament. As one critic puts it: "lAfhen two or three Russians meet, 
they are apt to break out into song.** 

With Christianity the Russians inherited the Bvzantine chant, 
comparable to the Gregorian chant of the West. Russian genius 
reshaped this musical art form into a typically Russian chant 
called SHaueHHiifi Hanee. Employing kpiokh (neumes) for its musi- 
cal notation, sung in unison, and performed without any accom- 
paniment (a capnella), the znamennyi chant enhanced the Russian 
Orthodox liturry from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. 
Interestingly enough, this chant fully blossomeo in the reign of 
Ivan the Terrible, who was not only a patron of music, but also 
a composer of liturgical hymns. 

Because of the opposition of the Church to tecular music, a 
bona fide Russian natioialist music oic not emerge until the 
appearance of Mikhail Glinka in the nineteenth century. Eespite 
the late start in creating her music, as in the case of most 
other arts, Russia in a comparatively snort time advanced to the 
forefront of the musical world. In an effort to "catch up,*' the 
Russians adopted western staff notation and harrnoav. As a result, 
Russian music lost much of its originality and power. The 
znamennyi chant also felt the effects of change. However, 

Eimitri Bortnyansky, the "father" of Russian church music, 
became its leading spokesman and composer. 

Mikhail Glinka brilliantly demonstrated the nev; techniques by 
taking western musical styles and recasting them in a true Rus- 
sian form. Inspired by the poet Pushkin and the nationalism 
stirred up by the Napoleonic invasion, Glinka initiated a new 
phase in Russian music. Almost all succeedinr Russian composers 
were to follow his lead in basing their music on the Russian 
folk song, church music, folklore, mythology, and historical 
incidents. For example, Glinka's "ffifaSHB aa uapa" (A Life for 
the Tsar) concerns the hectic year of 1613 and the time of 
troubles. His opera "Pyc.»aH H JlBAMH.«a" is based on one of Push- 
kin's fairy tales, while "Ka«apHHCKaa," displays the gay atmos- 
phere at the Russian country weeding. 

Following in the footsteps of Glinka, Alexander Eargomyzhsky 
set his sights on pripducing more realism in Russian music. His 
many musical innovations included a protest against Italian 
influences in Russian opera and tanping the rich sources of 
Russian folklore. 

The eighteen-sixties ushered in an era of liberalism and 
nationalism. The despotic Nicholas I was gone, and the country 
sighed in relief -- a new lease on life was felt everywhere. 
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Artists went to the orcinar’y people for their source material. 

In such an atmosphere the "Mi/:-hty Five" ("Mory^aa KyaKa") was 
founded oy Mily Balakirev. This group of nationalist composers 
consisted of Borooin, Cui, Mussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff . 
Scorned by professional critics and musicians such as Alexander 
Serov ana the famous pianist Anton Rubinstein, these composers of 
the "Balakirev Circle" adamantly set out to fulfill Glinka's task 
of using native melodies, historical events, and folklore in con- 
cert music. 

Alexander Borodin, a practicing chemist with a doctoral degree 
was the first Russian composer to win international acclaim. The 
Folovetsian Eances from his opera "Knaab Hropb" are authentic 
tribal dances found in Central Asia. Russians have always favored 
Modest Mussorgsky because he is the one composer who comes the 
closest to portraying the spirit of the people. His Boris Godunov. 
A Qji Bald Jl^oun tain (**HOMb hb «WGOii rop6**)| Bnd pic tu rss at 

^ Exhibition (“KapTHHH c sucTaaKH" ) are familiar to music 
lovers everywhere. The Wait Disney film. Fantasia , used tiie 
Bald Mountain" work for its musical theme. One of the foremost 
masters of orchestration and teacher of Stravinsky and Prokofieff 
was Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakoff. His works include the perennial 
favorite "lUsxspaaagHj** and the fairy-tale operas "CHorypoHKaj 
'CaAKOy" and "3o.«otoH neTyinoK." The latter is based on Washing- 
ton Irving's Alhambra . 

Peter Tchaikovsky is probably the best known of Russian com- 
posers. He did not, generally speaking, exhibit the nationalist 
fervor of Glinka or the "Mignty Five," His music is cosmopolitan 
in scope, subjective, melancholy, and lyrical. Tchaikovsky did 
much to popularize Russian ballet music. ".JeCeflHHoe oaepo , " 
"Cnamaa KpacaBHua," ana "UieJiKyHHHK" are masterpieces to which 
the ballet greats, Nizhinsky, Pavlova, and Ulanova, have danced. 

His vast musical output includes the operas "IlHKOBaa AaMa" and 
EBreHHfi OnerKH" and seven symphonies of which the sixth, 
"naieTHHecKaa, " is perhaps the greatest. Tchaikovsky also wrote 
liturgical music. His music for the Divine Liturgy of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church is sung by many cathedral choirs. Other 
prolific composers of church music are Gretchaninoff , Kastalsky 
Tcherepnin, Lvovsky, Archangelsky , and Ippolitov-Ivanov. The 
great opera basso, Fyoaor Chaliapin, recorded many compositions 
of these writers. 



Science 

Soviet science, culminating in recent years with numerous and 
successful spaceflights, is another cultural development which 
had its roots in the scientific advances of pre-Revolutionary 
Russia. One must not forget, for example, that Peter the Great 
founded the Academy of Sciences in 1724 and brought world fame 
to Russia. Benjamin Franklin was not the only foreigner to be- 
come a member of the Academy; such famous names as Bernoulli 
Euler, and Einstein are also associated with it. Russia's 
greatest scientist, Mikhail V. Lomonosov, contributed immensely 
to tne work of the Academy with his scholarly writings on chem- 
istry, physics, mineralogy, astronomy, metallurgy, and other 
subjects. His Elements of Math e matical Chemistry (1741) antici- 
pated the work of Dalton and Lavoisier. His astronomical studies 
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led to his discovering an 
his writings appeared only 
readers outside oi’ Russia. 



atmosphere 
in Russian 



around Venus 
, and he thus 



Unfortunately, 
found few 



progres-"®'^rnnJ'pH®r-“^^ similarly productive in scientific 
progreso. A noted figure in mathematics was K. I. Lobachevskv 

hil Srae'^in hi geometry in 1326, who was ahLd Sf’ 
of Dimitri Mendeleyev is familiar to everv .^t-nripn? r 

F^edl^(ef™d de?LfbS"or>'' 

curately new elements before their actual discovery. Experiments 
of F. Iv. Yablochkov were the arc lamn ana Xr a iT ^“^periments 

the filament lamp were done well before those of Edisonf^^' 

Dur?hafed’bv''thrrenpra?^pf''®^^^ tungsten filaments was 
purcnasea oy the General Electric Company in 13yu The find- 

an pip IJI Ea*?:r‘TlfK^l 

The above-mentioned, of course, represent only a oartiai iiap 
of pre-revolutionary scientists wno laid the foundation for 

alf°"vr=-" 

^nne ^"®*^i^utes which carry on research in many fields 

? V outstanding Joviet scientists are, the Jhysicil^s 

I. y. Kurchatov, the Nobel Prize Winner L. L lanLu P t 
K apista, the Academician A. A. Blagon^avoC (^f s^u?nik fa^; ) 
mathematicians N. N. Bogolyubov and A. Kolmo^oro^ Nobel ?rhe 

A ?upo!ev°'""’^"^"^ plane dlsign'er! 



Sovief®nnfnn^h“"°!]^'’'^ Satellite in 1957 the 

Folloiinf Us ini??e?"^^h^’^®‘^ strength in space technology! 
ruxxowing Its initial achievement, the IJSSR espni- 

first man, Yuri Gagarin, and the fiJst Sn!®Valeu! " 



kova. 



iina Teresh- 
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VOCABULARY 



Contextual Learning . In all ptiases of the foreign language 
course, vocabulary should be lekrned through use in meaningful 
context and not as isolated items in lists paired with their 
English equivalents. 

Direqt Association . On the first level of language learning, 
the nature of the vocabulary is such that identification or des- 
cription pf objects, persons, and actions can often be taught 
through demonstration without the use of English. The establish- 
ment of direct bonds in this way between the concept ajnd the 
foreign word is the most effective method of acquiring vocabulary. 
The use of English, therefore, should be kept at a minimum as 
long as possible and, wherever possible, throughout the course. 

A direct association between the foreign word and its concept is 
the goal to be strived for in vocabulary learning. 

Abundant Practice . As pupils progress, vocabulary expands 
rapidly. Nevertheless, it is essential to continue the Context- 
ual learning of vocabulary in association with familiar words 
and expressions. As abstract ideas are introduced and complex 
expression increases, the use of English equivalents may some- 
times be necessary initially to convey meaning. Abundant prac- 
tice of the new vocabulary in meaningful situational contexts, 
however, associates the foreign word with its concept. The more 
frequent and abundant the practice, the closer this bond becomes. 
With sufficient use, the English equivalent fades, and the foreign 
word and its concept blend in consciousness. 

Vocabulary and the Skills . Pupils should be provided with ex- 
periences in learning and practicing vocabulary which will cor- 
respond to their need for using the new words and expressions in 
the various skills. This correiation becomes increasingiy im- 
portant as vocabulary expands. Those words and expressions needed 
for speaking and understanding should be learned and practiced 
through speaking and aural comprehension exercises; those needed 
for writing should be written. Where reading material contains 
new vocabulary, pupils should be informed as to which nev/ words 
or expressions they are expected to master. 

Vocabulary might be grouped into active and passive items. 

Active vocabulary comprises thosie items pupils are expected to 
recall for use in speaking and nonimitative writing, passive 
vocabulary includes tne items pupils are expected to understand 
aurall}' oh in reading. 

Active Vocabulary . Because active vocabulary is intended for 
instant recall, the learning of vocabulary and idioms for active 
use should be impl'emented by abundant practice in and out of 
class amd in a variety of situational contexts. Only the most 
practical segment of the spoken language should be selected for 
active mastery. This vocabulary might be incorporated into lan- 
guage experiences designed for audib-lingual competency or de- 
rived fram reading text materials which are practiced audio- 
lingual]y. The use of this vocabulary in all four skills is 
recommended to reinforce leariling by means of a multiple sense 
appeal. 
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Passive Voca bulary . Passive vocabulary required for aural 
comprehension should always be heard by pupils, iL" 
conversation and listening to tape recordings. This aural prac 
tice should approximate the normal cempo, accent, and intonation 
of a native speaker. The passive vocabulary for reading compre- 
hension eventually far outstrips vocabulary for aural comprehen- 

Sion . 

Readiuig Vocabulary . Active vocabulary of high frequency first 
ancountered in reading should be incorporated into aurio-lingu 
and writimg skills. Passive vocabulary required for reaoirg 
comprehension is most extensive in scope and may be 
reading recognition only. Text materials suited to the 
of^the^class^should contain a variety of useful words in dif- 
ferent areas of reading experience, sue! as history, biography, 
short stories plays, novels, anecdotes, poetry, newspaper 
IrtHler Ss! guides, notices, and signs. Representative 
texts and supplementary materials whose content emphasizes the 
univeraal racher than the specialized or picturesque might be 
selected because the aim in learning language a tool for com- 
munication places a premium on absorbing words of highest 
quenerfiJst. For ways to teach vocabulary through reading, see 

the chapter on "Reading." 

Multiple Sense Appeal . After the prereading period, active 
vo^EibUlary IT^st learned in a sequence of four steps in the 
process fLniliarly known as "hear, say, see, write according 
to the principle of sequential learning. As pupils PS ^ 
into the advanced grades, it may not be possible 
sequence exactly at all times. As far as practicable the pro 
nunciation of new words and phrases should be presented orally 
by the teacher or via tape before the vocabulary seen. 

Through inference, association, or if necessary, through English 
equivllents, teachers should make certain that pupils understand 
the meaning of the words. 

Passive vocabulary for aural comprehension ^e both seen 

and heard by pupils. The sequence may vary with the °^ss activ 
ity ana level of learning since, as pupils >, ^ 

vocabulary may be derived from reading material 

seen and heard at the same time, or read as homework assignment 
before it is heard. Also, it is advisable for pupils to see 
material destined for aural comprehension because the aural mem 
ory tends to fade more quickly qhan the visual ’ 

the spoken language is distinct from the written la gag ^ ^ 

order to understand spoken rtussian, "’^^^aftel tne vocao- 

in aural comprehension alone, either before or alter tne 

ulary has been experienced visually. 

Passive (or recognitions! ) vocabulary for reading 

IZ on tSriev"ro/ielrilnrano\^^^^ ' 

become extensive and require less and less aural presentation. 

Building Vocabulary. Vocabulary is absorbed i^to pupils 
habits of expression through abundant practice in meaningful 
utterances and in situational context. The context might arise 
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in audio-lin<?ual experiences, reading material, cultural experi- 
ences, or pattern drills. The assimilation of new vocabulary 
may be aided by such activities as the memorization of dialogues, 
short paragraphs, poems, Jingles, or proverbs and by the singing 
of songs, the dramatization of playlets, and the playing of 
games. 

The use of audiovisual aids in building vocabulary or in drill- 
ing new words is very effective. Such aids might include: 

filmstrips pictures moving pictures posters 

wall charts calendars game materials maps 

comic strips cartoons chalk drawings slides 

Using Inference and Association . The use of inference and 
association is of vital importance as a device to circumvent 
the use of English. The development of this skill to derive 
meanings should be one of the aims in teaching vocabulary. 
Contextual inference is acliieved through placing the new word 
in a context of familiar v/ords or actions which makes it pos- 
sible to derive its meaning. 

Contextual Inference . Skill in deriving meanings through the 
context may be developed by: 

. Associating the foreign word with the object or action 

. Deriving the meaning of a word through 

(a) its place in a series or list (HacTH He^iOBeHecKoro jmixB. 

c-aegyicmHe; ^o6, rJi&a, hoc, ryda, mexa, syda, nogdopogOK. ) 
(b; elimination (Ha npassHHKax mh eJta TopxH, KOH$eTH h iiopo- 
SflHoe . ) 

(c) synonyms, antonyms, definitions, and paraphrasing 
(Oh HHHero He bhaht; oh cjianoHo) 

(H HO SAopoB; a CoJieKm) 

(Ma.vbHHK UHoro geJiaeT; oh jjeuTaHv,) 

(Mhchhk - 3T0 HeAOBeK, KOTopaH npogaeT uaco>) 

Inference through cognates and partial cognates . Skill in 
deriving meanings through cognates should be developed through- 
out the course. Since the Russian and English phonetic systems 
Uj-ffsi", cognates given aurally in Russian may not always be 
recognized until they are seen. However, since a large propor- 
tion of English words are derived from Latin either directly or 
through the Norman French, skill in inference through cognates 
and partial cognates should be developed from the beginning of 
language study. False cognates (tfiyxCoA, JiHuonaA) may be pointed 
out as they occur. 

Inference through word formation . Some knowledge of word 
formation may enable students to grasp the meaning of many words. 
Prefixes and suffixes in word formation are helpful. Such ex- 
amples of the derivation of meaning through word formation are: 

OHeaxb - HanHcaxb - noanHcaxb - ranHcaxb - nepenHcaxb 

xoflHXb - npHXOflHXb - saxoAHXb - noflxoAHXb - 

roBopHXb - noroBopHXb - saroaopHXb - nogroBopHXb - croaopHXbCH 




thr^ word families . Inferring meanings through 
associating words in word families is of great value? ^ 

” y^OHB^a - yHHTe.«b - yHHTe.«»HHqa - yneCEKK - yweCa 
JlK60Bh - .SBdHUHfi - JIBdOnHTHilfi - JIloCHTb ^ JHieoa 

Knowledge of vocabulary should be develooed 
so that by the end of the course] pupils will have more woJds ^ 

* tn vocabulary than in their listening vocabulary 

‘ i"!! vocabulary than in their speaking vocabulary 

. in their speaking vocabulary than in their writing focabulapr 

Guid^. Wordlists have been omitted from this publication 
?h?F?° selection of words and idioms to be'^JnclSded in 
the courses are found in the chaipter "Teachers' Guides." 



THE STRUCTURES 

Introduction 



Scope and Sequence 

Strtctural items listed in the charts which follow are 
su^ested for use in the order indicated to facilitate the a- 
chievement of competency in the four skills. The listings aim 
to serve as a guide to teachers in providing for language ex- 
perienoea in which structural sequences will be progresfivrand 

^ ^ ^ communication in the foreign tongue within 

study. experience and a firm foundation fo? further 

In organizing their courses of study, schools are not exnent-pri 
to restrict their teaching guides to conform in eJIrJ ooi^t ?o 

structures InfveSrL add- 
er the secuer t. i al ^r.rdor°^ Sensible rearrangements 

nr order among the grades, as reouired by ''centers 

of Interest, may be practical, since language skills for effec- 
tive communication are to be developed through functional use 

"e? wrse"lfcti°d„“%h“h"''"'’;"'’4 teac^Lg ?Sr™?Jc?u?es 

se. me selection of the structures taught in each ^rarie 

determined principally by their use in auth- 
entic language patterns in meaningful, situational context. 

muiiLiioS deem needful for the promotion of com- 

munication skills in centers of interest might be included as an 
expression to oe memorized outright or to be developed in whole 
or in part in pattern drills as t structural item fIgaJdless of 

Charts. Thus, if an expression such 

is detmeri^m TeTpa«KHl" or "Bait naAO 6ojthm ^ataTh,” 

ih dialogues. It need not b“ excluded from class 
presentation because of its place in the structural listings. 

acquisition of linguistic skills and knowledges, however 
°f "®°®®sity be systematic and cumulative for eventual ?on- 
® moderately advanced level. It is as a guide to 
lined^^^ items have bean suggested in the order out- 
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^ Functi uiiai Approach . Because languap;e is essentially speech 
the items listed in the structure charts were selected on the 
basis of their relative importance in the spoken, rather than 
in the written langua^je. fne limited source materials available 
on spoken Russian , however, made the selection of items an in- 
creasingly difficult task • The Russian Word Count, bv Harry H* 
Josselson, S oviet Minimum V/ord List of X.3u0 iVords (Moscow), 

and invaluable suggestions from many experienceo teachers of 
Russian formea tne nucleus around which’ the s elec tions w ere 
made. In some instances, items may vary from those included in 
traaitional courses of study, either in the order in which they 
appear or in the fact that they have been included. For examcle, 
the perfective aspect is introduced relatively early in many 
traditional courses ofsfcuoy, in contrast to its placement in 
the charts which follow. However, its later placement here does 
not mean that the teacher should not use functionally any forms 
of the perfective in classroom routine. Indeeo, ' the placement 
and inclusion of many items were determined on the basis of 
their practical use with other items in the grade for functional, 
oral practice in natural conversational sequences. 

be ope . T.ne scope of the listings throughout both sequences 
includes all major structures needed for competency in the four 
skills on the secondary level. In the six-year sequence, all 
major structures will have been presented by the middle of the 
11th year, with refinements relegated to the 12th year. In the 
four-year sequence, all major items will have been presented by 
the middle of the l2th year, which includes essential reviews. 

Speaking. The listings have been designed so that puoils may 
attain basic audio-lingual competency on a rudimentary level in 
the early years. In the four-year sequence, the items most essen- 
Pial for competency in speaking have been presented in grades 9 
and 10, plus those itens marked S* in grade 11. The latter should 
be presented as early as possible in the 11th year. In the six- 
year sequence, greater audio-lingual competency may be expected 
01 pupils • There fore , speaking s ki 11 should be developed in this 
sequence tnrough the iOth year within the limitations deserjbed 
in this chapter. The listings in the 10th year in this seouerce 
have been desi[^ied for that purpose. 

_Reatiing . Readin/^ skill is to be developed throughout the 
grades in ooth sequences to include all the structures in the 
listings. In the initial stages, the written language rests 
squarely on the spoken language. However, after the transfer 
from the spoken to the written word has been satisfactorily 
effectuated and the initial period of reading only what has been 
said is past, the reading need not be limited to material whose 
structures have been drilled in class. At this point, the read- 
ing might begin to exceed as well as include the structures 
learned. The reading, therefore, is not necessarily restricted 
to the structures defined in the charts for the various levels, 
borne controls should be exercised, however, so that meanings are 
grasped without either confusion or the need for deciohering. A 
satisfactory rel at ion ship between the structures learned and the 
reading must be maintained. 



Writing . Writ 
tation, should be 



ng skills , aside 
developed within 



from imitative 
the structures 



writing and dic- 
primarily or 
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what pur.ils can say. Althoujfh in trie beginning years some writ- 
ing for practice ana for clarifying structures may be essential, 
this writing should be limited to forms involving simple trans- 
formations, substitutions, or recall of single items. Structur- 
ally oriented translation drill involving single pattern changes, 
therefore, are acceptable. Foint-by-point translations from 
English to the foreign tongue which ren, ^re multinle thought 
processes to produce simple sentences are to he avoided. If 
such trar a 1 af i ” n is to be done at all, it should be reserved 
for the advanced courses. Contextually oriented materials 
drawn from m r -ri .1 already covered in cla..s might be utilized 
for "equivalencies” or "free" translation from En-lish to Russian 
and from Russian to English. 

Written exercises with reading passages, of course, may be 
freely utilized with open books, prior to or exclusive of the 
acquisition of the content aurally or audio-lingua lly. 

The structures used in controlled and "free" composition 
s.hould be derived for the most part from amon^ those the pupils 
have mastered and can recall through "inner . ech." This writ- 
ten material shoula reflect the written ana n. the oral language 
wherever differences occur between them. 

Sequence . In order to facilitate the learning of language 
patterns cumulatively and in meaningful context, many structures 
are introduced only in part in each grade throughout the courses. 
Tne principles followed here have been fourfold, the combination 
of factors determining the choice being (1) their relative sim- 
jolicity, (2) their relative importance in the spoken language, 

(3) their logical use with other structures to be learned within 
the grade, (U) their logical development from structures pre- 
viously learned. For example, personal pronouns appear first 
functionally in grades 7 or 9 because of their relative impor- 
tance in developing audio-lingual skills. They may be learned 
syntactically in grade 8 of the six-year sequence or at the end 
of grade 9 of the four-year sequence because of their relative 
complexity . 

The sequence of t he verbs through grade 10 of the four-year 
sequence and through grade 9 of the six-year sequence, has been 
determined on a dual principle: (1) the frequency of their use 
in the spoken language and (2) the need for their use in other 
structures to be learned in the grade in situational context. 

The Notations Within the Listings . In the interest of clarity 
and assistance to teachers in designating the development of the 
four skills within the structures, several symbols have been 
used in the listings. They are: 

L - Limited Items indicated by the letter "L" are only to be 

incorporatec into the audio-lingua j. skills of 
pupils within certain limitations. The desig- 
nation "L" indicates that the forms to be 
mastered within the structure may be limited. 

The details governing these limitations are 
described below. 
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S* - Speaking Items marked S* are required for audio-lingual 
competency. 

R - Reading These items are to be learned only for the 

reading skill. 

Implementation 

First Princ iples . 

1. In order to learn a foreign language as a skill, structures 
must be taught so that (a) their function is clear to pupils as 
demonstrated by their usage (b) they become part of pupils' 
habits of expression. 

2; The structures should be taught by using them, and not by 
describing them either in English or in the foreign language. 

3. The use of carefully constructed drills in the foreign 
language can effectively minimise description and analysis of 
structure. These drills may (a) illustrate the use of a struc- 
tural item and (b) provide practice in using all the forms of 
each item of grammar. 

4. Wheh an explanation of the grammatical form is given, it 
follows upon its initial use in drill. The drill is then resumed. 
If the grammatical fom i'’ difficult enough to require explanation 
before any drill is conducted, this explanation should be given to 
pupils . 

Language in Use and by Analogy . Because language is learned 
by analogy and practice rather than by analysis and description, 
it is Recommended that new structures be learned through using 
the language itself in pattern drills which involve a single 
change from the already known structure to the new structure. 
Structures required for audio-lingual competency should be pre- 
sented audio-lingually wherever suitable patterns can be formu- 
lated. The following stops are recommended for the presentation 
of a new structure: (1) an initial pattern drill involving a 
single change is held, (2) a brief explanation of the change 
is elicited or given, (3) the patte-'n practice in step (1) is 
continued until the structure is learned. Examples of pattern 
drills and suggestions for their use are given in the chapter, 
"Patterns for Lrill." Teachers may discover other types of drill 
more suited to their purposes. 

Pupils ehould be aware of the meaning of what is being said at 
all times. The devices used to achieve comprehension without 
the use of English will depend on the ingenuity of the teacher. 
English meanings may be given where necessary. 

For the simpler structures in the early years, little or no 
explanation may be needed; for the more complex ones and for 
those involving abstract ideas, it is recommended that such ex- 
planation as clarity demands be given. A minimum of explanation 
in favor of a maximum of practice, 'however, should be the watch- 
word. Adequate provision shotuld be made in all grades for 
frequent recurrence of review items to insure the continuance 
of automatic control. 
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Ijfhere structures are not needed for audio-lingual competency, 
as, for example, the present and active participles, these may 
be presented through inference in reading, or traditionally if 
necessary. V/herever possible, structures should be presented 
inductively. In many cases, the presentation will be determined 
by the nature of the structure. 

Functional Assimilati on . The inclusion of many items in the 
early years was predicated on the principle that these structures 
would be if§o^ed through use by means of repetition to the point 
of saturation, and not through analyses or the kind of explana- 
tion which confuses and frustrates the young learner. 

Although it is hoped that all items designated for audio- 
lingual competency in each sequence will be absorbed function- 
ally before being explained grammatically, some items are more 
easily assimilated than others in this manner. Where pupils 
question the use of a structure, they demonstrate a readiness 
to absorb tbe response and should be given an explanation. Too 
much explanation and analysis, however, militates against lan- 
guage learning and causes a distaste for foreign language study. 
Excessive manipulation outside of structurally oriented context 
causes frustration. On the other hand, memorization through the 
assimilation of appealing, meaningful patterns in functiona'l uses 
is the root of language learning. 

Grammatical Terminology . Because the ability to describe a 
language in terms of its grammatical structure bears little 
relation to the ability to use it as a tool for communication, 
the learning of grammatical terminology is not a goal in lan- 
guage study. It is recommended, therefore, that terminology be 
used only where the need for it may arise. Some grammatical 
terminology may find a place among the common learnings of 
pupils. On the whole, grammatical terminology may be used 
wherever it is found to be genuinely helpful in promoting the 
development of linguistic skill for communication . 

Limitati ons . As it is unreasonable to assume that pupils 
can master the whole of a language for equal competency in all 
four skills within the restrictions imposed by the length of 
sequences and the time allotted for instruction, only the most 
useful segment of the language should be taught. Within this 
use fu 1 segmen t , however, the competency for each skill must of 
necessity be of different degree. Some limitations, therefore, 
must be defined. As "tnastery'' for the speaking skill requires 
automati c resT onses , the content required for this skill will 
be most limited. For this reason, the designation ''L" in the 
structural listings to follow applies to the speaking skill. 
Reading skill in using the structures is developed without re- 
gard to the ’’L” designation. 

In developing the speaking skill, the letter "L” next to an 
item in these charts signifies that specific expressions, verbs 
or forms might be selected for mastery, from among the many dos- 
sible variations a structural item may possess. The selection 
of these specific forms is left to the discretion of the schools, 
whose supervisors and teachers will choose those of greatest 
frequency and usefulness in normal spoken Russian to be incor- 
porated into pupils' language exjperiences . Effort has been made 








to list the structures according to their frequency and import- 
ance wherever possible. 

Summary : 



1 . The foreign language is to be learned as a communication 
tool to be spoken and understood as well as read. 

2 . Structures should be taught through use in the foreign 
language until they become part of pupil’s habits of 
express ion . 

3. Structures, as language, snould be taught in situational 
context . 

4. Tne development of extensive vocabulary may be postponed 
until after the striiCture has been mastered. 

5. Within the scope of the structural listings, the items 
required for mastery may vary for each skill. 



a. All items in all forms are required for reading. 

When pupils have mastered a sufficient number of 
structural forms, the reading, need not be tied to 
the structures learned in class. 

b. Aural comprehension of all structures within the 
vocabulary and idiom of the grade should be required. 

c. Limitations must be carefully drawn for the speaking 
skill to provide competency in the most useful forms 
of each grammar point and the most useful forms of 
the verbs. 

d. Nonimitative writing of meaningful utterances should 
be required for all structures and forms pupils are 
required to speak. 
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ERIC 




2 . 

з. 

и. 

5 . 

6 . 



6 . 

V. , 

1J, 
11 . 

12 . 

13. 

H. 

Ip. 



1b. 



17. 



Notes on the otructures 

rte^jular declensions are those which include (a1 masculine 
nouns in consonant, (b) feminine in -a. -7 !««!.• 

and (cj neuters in -o, -e, -k©. ’ ’ 

Uiicthis level h©t is primarily used with toe phrase y uena, 

fir = 

The past arid future tenses of fluib ana other verbs mirht be 
drilled usir^^ these time expressions. 

verbs are more numerous than verbs of the 
second conjugation. It is recommended that only after en- 

ve^E^Erfau^hrL' conjugationrsLuld ^he 

verbs be taught ao belor.fing to conjugations. 

Use of .ra should be treated after the regular forms of t he 
interrogative nave been learned. 

The BH form is useo functionally in this grade. 

EcTb in this construction should oe used functionally, 
unission ol ©cTb should be taught later. 

Ha 6T AosAbf HATH neniMOMf ©xaTb eepxou, etc. 

forms of the third person pronouns might be 
taught in connection with verbs of motion. 

I'^l-^ht be drilled with adverbs of time. 

dative forms with y^HTbca for next level. Use 
only the simple adverbial forms here. 

It is recommended that the following suggested list of rouns 

sLul7^P f"" vocabulary items. Their declension endings 
snouio be taught in conversational situations. 

Basic presentation should stress the introduction of regular 
perfective past tnroygh use of prefixes. The perfective 
future should be introduced by snowing its relationship to 

particularly in conjugat ional 
er.dinrS. frills might be introduced containing ‘ various 
prefixes tnat change the lexical meaning of verbs. 

2 nioH suggested that the following prefixes 

be used: b-, bh-, npii-, y-, noA- 

Also emphiisize than tne negative imperative is normally in 
the imneriective. “a-i.-i-y m 
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1 



3. io be used principally 



I edu j.ng , 






(bfve?bi^ln^^r^(^‘?T^°^ participles with 6uti, 

-ca (cj third person plural of present tense. 

'•he previous level, add do-. 
aa-, OT-, ao-f nepe-, and npo- » 

23. Use pycTbf nyCKafi, aBB&ti. aoBaUxe • 'isp of tVio -inri .- • 

(For chapters entitled ^*Sumrnarv of the Si'--Voav» » 

Fren"*h^f Four- Year Sequence," and '"Homework" see’ 

£°r Second arx S chools , pages 163 to 176 or the 
German or Spanish editions . 1 
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MODEL LE3JOr , GRADE 11 or 12 



“Ha 4>yT(3ojibHOM MaTMe” 

The following unit is an example of the use of reading material 
to develop audio-lingual comretency on a cultural topic. The 
reading selections are to be presented according to the proce- 
dures outlined in “The Intensive Reading Lesson. ” 



. Word study is utilized in presenting vocabulary and in 
homework exercises . 

. Oral drills are conaucted at appropriate times. 

. Questions are answered both orally and in writing. 

The questions in step I represent the type of question 
generally included in reading texts. If the text does 
not include a sufficient number of questions,* these 
snould be prepared and oistributed by the teacher. The 
answers to the questions are given orally and then are 
written for homework . 

. Answers to the questions of step I are kept in corrected 
form in pupils' notebooks to be used with the questions 
as a basis for the dialogue. 



The language laboratory may be used for 

1. Listening to the reading 

2. Choral repetition of passages 

3. Answering questio.is, after answers hav€* been prepared 

4. Recording for practice 

5 . Recording for pre sen tat ion to the class 

6. Recording for evaluation by teacher 



Evaluation . Suggestions for questions to test reading, aural 
comprehension, speaking, vocabulary, and structure are outlined 
in the chanter entitled “Evaluation.” 



MTeHHe - IlepBHS Jleub 

Cerognn HgeT fiojivoysfiBiHHhiii usth. Yhcb c pannero yTpa mockbmhh 
h3 okoh Ha roJiydoe nedo. Ha hx JiHuax oTpamaeTca pa. 
gocTb no noBOAy hchoto, cojihshhovo ahh, odemaionero mhopo HHTepec- 
Horo doJieJibiUHKaKC (f)yTdo.7a. Hedge na y.^HuaX| b ueTpo, b 
6ycBiX, Ha aaBogax, na nJiomaAnx pagno To.^bKO h TBepgMT o nacTyna. 
lOUeM MaTHe. Jl/isi JiiodKTeJieK cfryTdojra 3to doJibuioe codwTHe. ToJinn 
Hapoga cneinaT na msth. 

Mh Ha cTagHOHe “HnHauo.” Hojivo npHnurocb cTOHTb b oHepegH oa 
dH.^eTauH. C TpygoM HaxoimM HamH xiecTa. 

HaKOHou MHOroo:HCHHHHH xop Hapoga aaTHxaeT. Hrpa HaHHHaeTcn. 

Mh CJIHUIHII CBHCTKH CygbH. Ha (|)yTdOJIbHOe nOJie BHXOAAT KOliaHgH "Top- 
nega" k "AHnaiio." KannTaHU odeHX KOMang xpenKo nojnniaiarr pyxH gpyr 
Apyry h pacxoABTCH. HannHaeTCH uaTH. AecHTKH tbichh r^aa ycTpeic- 
Jienu Ha deraxiUHe ^nrypu nanaAanuHX h aaiUHTHHxoB* 
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B BopoTa ”TopneflH«” ^ ^ AHHauoBuee, safiHBiUHx nepBuH roji 

Spoils™ »» »"«■«>=■ 

«cP,pp„o„.eo;aH„rsi.rL^;oi°r^‘?“rjrc;;p=^ 

fle*fly Ha noOefly. rop«HO xecTMKyjrapyror, BHCKasHBaa na- 

«y.«eH«rB“yS„r7ip"S“«rpSr ”s°” r^°^“ ‘■‘'°- 

»o.ua» OHoBa BOB.aao. ”KEaJ»™"“‘ 

aJieKTpHHecKHe uHc{)pH HaoOpaarjra orpouHoe 

nojioBHHH spHTejieiK. ^ ^ “Hoe 2 Ha paflocTb floOpoii 

Ho He JierKO flocTajiacb AHHawoBijau noOeaa na ttot nm n„, 

tSp„;«ob“"„ 

s=""pS 

H.Ba»L“r.Lr%^°S/T;aZ«TLcSaroV‘’°""=""“' 

pacxoflBlo?‘B°paSi!S"oiopom!™Tafl^H"oHOpJ“m““ 

"^rtri:°ToZ z°rz"“T 33.“prap™L”'?;„„- 

TaKOB cnopjr ^ Hac^aflHTbca HHTepecHofi HrpoH. 



HT0Hne - BxopoH Meat 



OotHU H3 CaUKTX JnofiHMIiX BHflOB CHOpTa B COB0TCKOM CoH) 3 e HBJIH- 
excH |yx6oji. 3xox cnopx wrpaex BaacHefiiuyio pojib b coboxckoH chc- 
X0Me ({)H3HHeCKOrO BOCnHXaHHH. <J>yx60JIbHHe CeKUHH h koubham uihdoko 
pacnpocxpaHBHH h opraHHayrexcH na cf)a(5pHKax, aanoflax, b apuHH h 
tpxoxe, B yneOHHx aaBeAenwax, b KOJixoaax k coBxoaax. 

Mecxou Tvifi Hrpa CJiy*HX npaMoyrojibHaa njiomaAKa (nojie). Paa- 

uep njio/uaflKH ox 90 ao 1 1 0 uexpoB ajthhoH h ox 60 ao 75 uexpoB um- 
pnHoii • 



U)6 



y,acTsy». 3 axo. 

KOMaHfle ^ ^ i^«T»."HfiAanaiaunx (AopBapfla) • no oChkho- 

jiyaamuTHMKa (^^<5eKM) m naxb Hanaaam 

DOHHW, Hrpa frSnH$T c"(o-Tn Ehhvthhm nepepuBOM. PJiaB- 

no^oBBHU LcEtb uIh Co^bUiEe hbc^o paa b 

EE?rp%S‘:^Tap;^fe^ Sro“ro%LoHa ^pa^y^ca. 

H rpa HaHMHaeTca c cauoro ueHTpa 
St:r.rn^or.-raa%l°E-e “koLhoctbo aa^BXux uaae«. 



Preparation for Dialogue — Step I 

Question-Answer Drill (Oral) (See answer sheet whicn follows.) 

These questions are answered orally in class as part of the 
comprenension check after each learning unit. The answers 
might be (a) written on the blackboarc on the same day the 
passage is read and then written as a homework assignment in 
review or (b) checked orally on the day the passage is read, 
written as a homework assignment and checked the day the assign- 
ment is due. 

A. IlepBBiH RsHh 

1 . Hto cero/iHH HAex na cxaAHOHe? 

2. Hxo oxpa»aexcH na Jmnax MocKBHHeH? 

3 . PAe XBepAKX paAHo o nacxynaKmeu uaxne? 

4. ZUh koto MaXH 6ojihmoe coduXHe? 

3. 3a HSU npHuuocb Aojiro cxohxb b onepeAH? 

6 . noMewy saXHxaex napoA? 

7. Hxo MH CJMUIHM? 

8. Kxo bhxoahx Ha nojie? 

9. Hxo AeJiawT KanHxamj odenx KOwaHA? 

1u. Koxopan KOwaHAa aadHJia nepBH0 roJi? 

11. Kxo aaCviJi BXopoH roji? 

12. KanoK cvivnaji npepHBaex xoa nrpH? 

13* KaKHxi CMexoM aaKOHHajiacb nepBan nojioBHHa Maxna? 

14. IloHeMy AHHaMOBuau cHOBa noBesjio? 

Kxo cBajm.;icH naaeuB? 

16. noHeuy ynaBiiMM AHHawoBeu He uor noAHHXbcn? 

IV. Kxo yHOCHX AHHawoBua c no.JiH Maxna? 

18 . noHewy AHHawoBUH naAaKrr Ay^oM? 

ly. KyAa pacxoAHXCH roBopjiHBaH nydJiHKa? 

2u. CxaAHOH HaAOJiro onycxeJi? nonewy? 

B. BxopoH ZleHB 

21 . KanoB bha cnopxa sisjisieTcsi camiu jikxShmhm b CoBexcKOu Coiooe? 

22. KaicyK) pojih nrpaex axox cnopx? 

23 . Pa© opraHHsywTCH cfjyxdojiBHHe kombhah? 

24 . Kanan n^iomaAKa c.^3rax iiecxoM ajih cJjyxdoJibHoH HrpH? 

23 . OnpeAe*™xe paawep cfjyxdojibHoH njiojuaAKH. 

26. Kxo ynacxByex b 3 ToB wrpe? 

27. HaaoBHXe noeHUHH b KascAofi KOwanAeo 

28. Kan AOJiro npoAojracaexcH Hrpa? 

2y, Kan Ae»^xcfl BpewH HrpBi? 

30 . Kanan rjiaBHan saAana KaxAoH kombhah? 

31 . Tporawir jik htpokh uhh pyKOMH? 

32 . IIpH KaKOM cjiynae uixpaft^ywrcH HrpoKH? 

33 . KoTAa HaHHHaexcH Hrpa? 

34 . C Koxoporo uecxa nojin naHHHaexcH Hrpa? 

3:>. Koxopaa KOwaHAa CMHXaexcn nofieAHXeJibHHueH? 
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Preparation for Lialof^ue — Step II 
Answers to Question-Answer Lrill (Teacher's Script) 

The answers to tne questions are checked for accuracy on the 
oay the ho.nework assitn;nent is due. 

Pupils keep in their notebooks their corrected answers to the 
questions. They must depend on the reading? passages, the 
questions, ana their answers, to prepare and execute their dia- 
logue. At the end of tne unit, before the test, teachers might 
distribute the answers in mimeographed form. 

nepsHfi AeHb 

1 . CerogHH Ha cTagHone hast Ao.nroscAaHHiiii uaTH* 

2. Ha AHuax uocKBHHeS oTpaacaeicH pagocTb no nosoAy acHoro coa— 
HeHHoro AHH, odemaiouero uHoro HHxepecHoro. 

3. PaflHO TBepAMT o HacTjrnaKiueu Maxse seage na yjrauax, b uexpo, 
B xpojijieiidycax, Ha aaBogax h na naouiaoax. 

4. MaxH dojibuioe codaxHe /wa jnodHxeaefi (}}yx6ojia, 

5. npHnuiocb Aoaro cxoaxb b OMepegH aa dnaexaMH* 

6 . Hapofl aaxHxaex, noxouy axo naaHHaexca nrpa. 

7 . Mh cjnbiniHM cbhcxkh cygbH. 

S. Ha noae BHXogax KouaHAu "TopneAa" h "HHHaMo”, 

9. KanHxaHH odenx komaha KpeiiKO nosHMaiox pyra APyr flpyry h 
pacxoAaxcfl. 

10. KouaHAa ”HHHaMo" aadnaa nepsHfi roa. 

11. TopneAOBim aadHJra Bxopofi roa. 

12. Cbhcxok cyAbH npepiraaex xoa Hrpa. 

13* IlepBaa noaoBHHa uaxaa aaKonaa^iacb co caexou 1 :1 , 

14. HHHauoBuaM CHOBa noBeaao, noxoMy axo ohh aadHBaioi roa npo- 
XHBHHKaU. 

1|. Oahh Ha HanaAaiomix AHHaMOBueB cBajmaca Haaeub. 
lo. ynaBUQii! AHHauoBOu He Mor no^HTbCH| noTOMy hto y Hero 
cjiouaHa Hora* 

17. CaHKxapH ynocax AHHauosua c hojih waxHa. 

15. ZtoHaMOBUH naA&KTT ffyxoiAf noxouy hxo xopneAoamj aaCnaaiox eiue 
ABa ro.^a« 

19. roBopjTHBan nyfiOTKa pacxoAHxcn b paanse cxopoHu. 

20. Hex, He naAo.^ro « xojibKO ao c^AeAyMUero yxpa» Saaxpa Apyrae 
fucHHH aano.AHHX ero« 

Bxopoii Pjauh 

21. ^YT6ojI HB^neXCH OAIiHM H3 cawHX Jiio6vi}mx BHAOB cnopxa B 
CoBexcKOM Coioae. 

22 . 3xox cnopx Ht^aex BaXHeMuiyio pojib b coBexcKofi CHcxeue (J}H 3 h- 
HeCKOrO BOCHHXaHHH. 

23. ‘I^yxfio^bHHO KOMaHAJH opraHHayiorcH na c{)a6pHKax, Kojixoaax, cob- 
xoaax H x.A« 

2U. IIpflMoyro.7fcHaH njiomaAKa wecxOM ff^si ({syxCojibHoa lAvpum 

2:?. Paauep (}}yx<5ojibHoE r..AomaAKii ox 90 ao 1 1 0 MexpoB a^hhoS h 
ox 60 AO 75 KexpoB uihpbhoK. 

2d. /lee KowaH/XH no 11 nejiOBeK ynaoxEyiox b axoK Hrpe» 
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27, B Ka:KAoK xouaHAe oahh epaxapb ( rojiK^.nep) , xpu aaiuMTi.KKa 
(<5eKH), ABa noj^aaiuHTUMKa (xaBCeicn) h naxt HanaAaiouHX (4»op- 
Bap ah) • 

28, Ho oCuKHOBeHMio, Hrpa npoAOJi:KaeTca 90 Mirny x* 

2v, Bpewa HrpH Ae^HTca Ha ab© ho^oekhk (TaMim) no innHyx c 
1 0-Tn MKHyTHHM nepepHBOMo 

30. r^naBHaa saAana Ka^Aofi KowaHAH oa(5HTb mhh (Jojibuiee hhc^o paa 
B Bopoxa npoxHBHHKa* 

31. Hex. MrpoKH He ao^«hh xpoHyxb wana pyKaMH. 

32. KrpoKH urrpa(f)yicrrca KorAa xporaKxr uan pyKami. 

33. Hrpa HanHHaexca nocjie nepepuBa h nocjie Ka3fCAoro oatoxoro b 
B opoxa uana. 

34. Mrpa HaaHHaexca c caworo ueHxpa nojza. 

35. Ta KOMOHAa CHWxaexca nodeAHxeJibHviuefi, Koxopaa no^ryaaeT Cojib- 
niee KOJiHHecxBo aaCuxtix Maaeii. 

Preparation for Lia loFue -- 3tep 1 1 T 

/ifter students have tnorou^hly studied the readinF passages, 
and have been given oral and written drill in answering questions 
and doing various exercises, they may be told to utilize the read- 
ing material, plus the questions and answers, in preparing a dia- 
logue of their own. They may be given a situation such as the 
following in which to set a scene in which two persons talk to 
each other. 

Situation. An Ajnerican student, standing in line to purchase 
a ticket for the soccer match at the Dynamo Stadium, in Moscow, 
starts a conversation with a Russian student about the game 
which is to take place. Our American friend knows little about 
tne game. They both enter tne stadium, the Russian explaining, 
while the American asks questions. 

Ass ignmen t . Write a dialogue of your own of about 10 questions 
and answers which might take place between the two students on 
this occasion, utilizing the Questions and answers studied in 
class, plus several of your own. The American student would 
first ask several questions of his Russian friend before the 
game, during the game, and after tne game. 

Preparation for Dialogue -- Step IV 

The pupils ’ dialogues are reviewed in cl ass for the correction 
of errors. A selection is made of preferred questions and an- 
swers. The following are some suggested procedures: 

1. A number of pupils are sent to the blackboard to write ques- 
tions and answers from different sections of the oialopue. 

2. Kemainirig pupils exchange papers with classmates, in pairs. 
Each pupil copies his classmates questions only, arc prepares 
answers" to these questions in class. 

3. Ensuing recitations iiiVolve: 

. The asking and answering of questions by pupils, in pairs 
or otherwise 

. fne correctir*g of blackboaro materials 

. The selection of best questions ano answers for introductory 
ana terminating material 
. Practice of a model dialogue 

4. An assignment is ^iven: Pupils are to prepare their dialogue 
in fir.al form. 
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V. 



r reparation for Lialopue — Steps V arm VI 

The teacher collects arm corrects the dialogues. 

VI. The teacher returns the corrected cialogues ana directs 
pupils to practice them orally with ineir classmates for 
class presentation and recording. 

Oral Erills 

(The following arills are suggestions of puestion types.) 
question -Answer 

A. F ersonali zed Conv ersation , Teacher-rupil 

1 ^ C*Eiua, KaKoii bha cnopTa HpaBHTCH Ban? 

2. BaHH, KaKoJi caMuii nonyjtHpHHM cnopT b CoeeTCKOM CoKoe 

3- Mama, Kanoii cawHi! ^w(5kmh 2 cnopT b AuepHKe? 

4- D8JISI, bm HrpaeTe b rojitf}?? 

5. IleTH, BM xoAHTe Ha JiHxax? 

Bapw, BM KaTaeTecL Ha KOHbKax? 

Om EuBaioT y Hac b mKOjie cfyxCojibHHe methh? 

EuBaKT y Hac b CM OjiHMnHijcKHe Mppu? 
o. Ksart JIM awepHnaHCKMe cnopTCMeHH b CoBexcKHii Coioo na 
COCTHSailMH? 

9. IIpKes^awT pyecKHe cnopTCMenn b CM na cocTHoanHe no 
OacKeTdojiy? 

10. Ffle cocTOHTCH OjiHMnHiicKHe HrpLi B 6y/^yI^eM ro/^y? 

B. Chain Drill 

Mhth: Ojier, KaKoii bha cnopTa Te(5e npaEMTca? 

Ojier; Mne HpaBMTcn (5acKeT(5oji. 

PaJIH, KaKHM CnopXOM TM JIIOdHllIb SaHHMaTbCH? 
rajIH J H JIIodjIK) aaHMMaXbCfl TeHHHCOM. 

•^sa, Tbi Toxce JiiodHmb HrpaTb b Tennwe? 

*/&i3a; ^a, h TOHre jijoCjiio Hrpaxb b TeHHHc* 

C. Restatement-Relay Drills (Directed Dialogue) 

1* CnpocHTe Mean, KanoE caMufi nonyjmpHufi cnopT b Cobbt- 
CKOM COK)3e • 

• CnpocKTe ^aBHAs, itaKOM caMuE nonyjwpHLiE cnopT b 
COB eTCKOM COK)3e* 

3. CnpocHTe Jiynio, kek nasHBaioTCH uexcAyHapoAHLie aTjieTH- 
^ecKHe HrpH* 

4* CnpocHTe Camy , cko,^bko nacoB b A©Hb TpanHpyeTcn cbvT- 
OOJIbHa^ KOMEHAa. 

CnaxcHTe Bape, hto htpokh He aojixhh TporaTb iinna pv- 
KaMH • 



Vocabulary Substitution Drills 
A. PyccKHe jikxSht HrpaTb b 4)yTdoji. 

- B T6HHHC. 

- B Bojiefidoji. 

- B dacKeTdoJi* 



r 



f 



B. Ha KOJixooax opraHHsy iotch ffyTOojifcHtio KOMaH/w. 
Ha cosxooax - 

Ha aaeoflax - 
E yneCHux saeefleHHHx - 

C. B Ka*aoB KOMaHfle oahh Bpaxapb. 

- TpH SaUiHTHHKa. 

- flBa no^ 3 aji<HTHHKa , 

- nfiTE HanaaaiouHx. 

III. lltruccure .Substitution EriiJ 



1. Hrpa HaHHHaeTCH. 

HaHHHatOT Hrpy. 

2. nyfijTHKa, B03(5y«aeHH8H peayJifcTaxoM, pacxoAHTca. 

OyOjiHKa, KOTopaa CuJia B03(5y»aeHa peayjibTaTCu, pacxoAKTca. 

3. C TpyaoM HaxoAHM heiuh uecTa. . 

TpyflHo Haw HaiiTH Haum wecTa. 

i*. TopneAOBUH Hanparawr Bce ycK^ma, ne Aaaaa AHHawoBAaM 

TopneAOBUH nanparaioT Bce ycHjiHa, hto6u ne Aaxb AMHauoB- 
uau nepeseca* 



Written Exercises 



oynoryms, (Examples ) 



In the following: sentences replace 
sion Vvithi one of the synonyms given: 



each underlined 



onaxb 

CMOXpHTb 



xenjio npUHHMaxb ynaoxae 
o( 5 hmho xoponuxbCH 



A©*^axb ycnexH 
3HXy3HaCX 



expres- 

yenAexb 

CMeiUKO 



(damples ) 

. ^ p_CHKHOBeHKio. Hrpa npoAo^aeTCE 90 MHHyT, 

. J^fi ^wtfKTejieB 4)yT(5ojra 3 To fiojibuioe coduTue, 

. Tojitth HapoAa cnemax na uax'q. 

. j^_acxByRyr b axofi Hrpe /we kombh/w no 11 MeJiOBeK. 



II. Completion, 



Complete eacn sentence by 
from the following: Cojibiuee, 

Maxbca , xpeHHpOB btlcb • 



inserting: the 

HacJiaxAaxbCH, 



corr ect expression 
Mazue, jiexoM, npHnn- 



(Samples ) 

*yx(5o,TOCXH AOjrxHBi AOJiro 

KaxAaa KOMaHAa CTapaexcH aaCKTb mhh hhcjio pas b Bopoxa 

npOXHBHHKa. ^ ^ a 

Mockbhmh cj)yx6ojibHHJyi wax^eu. 

III. Antonyms. 



the 



Heplace the italicized word by its opposite selected 
o.Liowirip, .iKeHiUMHa, cyAtn, aamnxHHK, Hrpa, HeyAaMHMfi, 



from 

BfiUKHHli* 
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( Jar.pJ b.-. ; 

• 3thm cnopTOM He HHTepecy ktch My«MHHti » 

• Ero nonHTica noAiiHibCH 6uJia ycneiUHa * 

• $yTCoji HrpteT 3HaHHTe.^bHyio pojib b coaeTCKofi cHCTeue (psiaH- 
’leCKOi'o BOcnKTaHH«. 



Sample ti^logue 

Setting,: Appropriate visual materials are utilized. 

Len^’.th: The ierif'tn is aa justed to the needs, interests, and 

abilities oi' t.h- class. 

1 . 

A. KyAa TOJinH napcAa cneuiaT? 

D. Ohh HAyT Ha c})yTdoj;bHHK uaTH. 

2 . 

A. HaaoBHTe, noKaJiyficTs, KowaHAHi KOTopne ynacTByKiT b uaxMe* 

S. Ka»eTCH, TopneAOBUH h AHHaMOBUB. 

3. 

A. noHeMy cTOJibKO HapoAa ctoht b onepeAH? 

B. Ohh noKynaicrr dHJieTH na Main. 

4 . 

A. Bh, BepoKTHO, anrJiHHaHHH? 

B. HeT, 51 aMepKKaneUf 

5 . 

A. Cicopo JIH HaHHeTCH MaTH? 

B. Ha, Hepea HecKOJibico MHnyT. Bot KOuanAH y*e bhxoaht na nojie. 

6 • 

A. CKaacHTe, noHtajiyiicTa, ckojibko HeJioBeic b KaxAoH KOuaHAe? 

B. B KawAoK KOwaHAe oAHHHaAAaTb neJiOBeK. 

V. 

A. Axl 51 cJTHiuy cbhctok cyAbH. 

E. IIpaBAa* Hrpa HaHHHaeTca. 

8. 

A. KoTopaa KOitaHAa oAeia b chhhx pydauiKax? 

B. 3to KOMBHAa "HHHauo". 

i • 

A. ypa! ^HauoBUH on^Tb aafiHJiH roji* 

B. 0 h6tI HauiM TopneAOBUM oacSKJTH tot voji. 

10 . 

A. KanoK Tenepb cmbt? 

B. OneBUAHo, 3:2# 

11 . 

A. 4»yT(5oJi caMHfi jikXShmhH bha cnopTa b CoBeTCKOU Coioae? 

B. KoHeHHO. HrpaeT dojibiuyio pojib b coBeTCKofi CHCTeMe 

c})K3HHeCKOrO BOCnKTaHHa* 

12. 

A. HHTepecHO, KaKotS bka cnopTa aB.;iaeTca caMHM nony.;iapHBrM y 
Bac B AM6PHK6? 

B. Bei1cC5oji aaJiaeTca caMHM nonyJiapHbiM cnopTOM b AuepuKeo 

A « rio^icaJiy^cTa j eiue oamh Bonpoc • Kan Ao*^ro ii'p o jxojtxfiQT csi nrpa . 

B, 06hhho Hrpa npoAOJCKaeTca 90 MHHyT# 

H. 

A. Bojibiiioe Bau cnacH^o aa Bainy KOMnaHHio- 

B. He aa hto# H line 6 hjio oneHb npHBTWo noaHaKOMHTbCa c bomh. 
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15. 

A. 4o CKoporo, 

B. Bcero xopouiero. 



(For introductory sections 
Secondary Schools . pages 
editions . J 



to "Evaluation," see French for 
1S6-1S7, or the German or Spanish 



Testing Aural Comprehension 

, Skin, [vleasurinf the understa ndin^* of the =noken 

b^bornrirminr^^^'' speaker speaking at nor.nal speed"shSuld 
be borne in mind, especially as pupils progress in the course. 

^ drills used in trainirr dudIIs 

JchieJemln? Even may also be used to measure then 

^ ^ se-enth year class during the nre- 

sn^o^^f teacher can devise aural comprehension tests 

oome of these wilj be described below. -P^enension tests. 



True-False Tests . The teacher may read a number of statements 
in the foreign language, each statement being read twice. The 
pupil may write T or F, to indicate his answer. For the initial 
stages, some questions might be: 

1. naTB njrrac TpH pocewi,, 

2. CeroflHfi naTH^iga, 8~oe ceHTadpH, 

3. Eenepou roBopai "Hodpoe yipo", 

4. Ha A0CK6 MH naiueu uejiou* 



fS’’ise ='=“°n-'-ssr<,nse questions 

Multiple Chpipe Questions. These are several tvces of multi nlo 

these^tests*^involvP^'^*^ compreher* sion . While most of 

i^nese tests involve so.te ability to read, it is thp ahnit-v 

u^edy^^^^"^ spoken word which is paramount and which is^mLs- 



1. Testing the listenint 
The speaker or tape repeats 
three s ta t em ent s re read 
to write the numrer of the 



i t h rough sound dis cri rnina tio n ; 
twice one of three statements. The 
whereuron the student is instructed 
statement he nad initially heard. 



3peaker; Mh e^eM dHcxpo, (repeated) 



.choices: 1. Mu e®M ducxpo. 

2. Mu eflCM. ducxpo, 
3» ■ Mh H^eu ducxpo* 



2. Measurirf, aural comprehensi on throu-'h visual rerotrition 

answer to a question presented orallv: The spLker 
utuder t is directed to check the statement 
. answers correctly the question heard. Four choices appear 



lU 



in the ctudent’s book]et. 



Speaker: fl cnpamHaai) "Ksk bh noraBaet*?" Bh onewf: 



Choices: 1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 



a *HBy Ha flane. 
3 to OMeHb xopoino, 
H ero He BHScy, 
CnacKdo, xopoino. 



3 . Measuring dural comprehension by visuaJ recoi ritinn nf i-v,o 

Thrsreake?^^or'trp°^ incomplete statement presented orally 
e speaker or tape reads an incomclete sentence The ■nrii ^ 
chooses tne word or pnrase which best comrletert^e slnter^i 
from among those in nis examination booklet! sentence 



iipeaker : 
Choices : 



Mho XOH6TCH ecTb, noiouy hto (repeated) 



1 . 
2. 

3. 

4. 



Si oMSHb ycTaji, 

Si rojiofleH • 

fl ynycb pyccKOMy asuKy, 
Si dojien. 



prt3e„tlr“,n"iiryr\“Kl:3a?L°J S): r"a3^1^e%f 

Ea^h qaeatlon ifread ?«ce 

^a^e and questions are then read for pupilc ' ■-’heckinf-. ^ ^ 

Speaker: ^KTop MBaHOBHH ocTanoBK^ca na yr^ nepefl khockom. 

Oh auji paaonapoBaH KHanbio. Oh noiepaji cecw senv. 

° EpaT, KOTopHfi B KHese 

HanHcaji, mto ho c«aji OKaaMeHOB h dojibure He y^HTCa 
B yHKsepcHTeTe. y^«Tca 

Sample Question: Tfle 6uji Bhktop HsaHOBHH? 

Choices: 1. Oh 6h.ii b KHese. 

2. Oh 6uji b do-TtHHue# 

3. Oh Ouji Ha yrjiy nepefl khockou, 

4. Oh 6hji b yHHsepcHTeTe . 

th^coSecran^wS'’^\‘'!^^'^p''®'"‘®’^ throurh aural recognition of 
ic, '7 “f:. ^ rassage or conversation is reari'twice It 

s fo.,loAed cy multiple choice questions orajlv read bv thp foanh- 
ano aurally selected by puriJs. The nssac-p ^ teache 

c'^ntprt Purlin passage is based on lanruape 

c-ncer.L audio-lin/ u^l] y experienced oy purils. ' ' 

•or., npHnura flouofi b tph Haca. Eh otieHb xoiejjocb 

ecTb. toa BHHHjja ciaKaH uojioKa h ctejia dytepdpofl. Hepea HecKOJibKo 

° rocTH. Ohh flojiro c^majiH n^acTHHL. K setiepy 
BiiacTe nonwH na nporyjiicy* 



Answer. The teicner reads a statement includirp four cho^'ce*-- 

it correctly. Pupils write “ 
to the correct answer. 



^ XU UUI 

tn e letter whi cli corr es ror ds 



Tana npH^a flouofi (a) k Beaepy (6) 
UHHyT (b) no3AHO (r) B TpH ^aca* 



aepea HeCKOJibKO 
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7 ^ral Comprehension and Writine. 
write what they understar.dliuraily 
suggested: ’ 



To test whether pupils can 
several question types are 



1 A dictation 
ing dictation are 



in Russian may be given. Directions for 
found in the chapter entitled "Writing.'* 



giv- 



read in Russian upon which Russian ques- 
tions are asked the answers are written in Russian. In 

this procedure, the following steps are reco.nmended. 



a. A passage is read twice, with or without explanatory 

b. Cueations based on the passage are read twice each in 
Russian, to which pupils write Russian answers. 

c< The passage and questions are reread for checking. 



3« A passage based on material audio-lingually and visually 
experienced is read twice. Pupils restate the passage in their 
own words or in another person ar tsnse. 



Example : 



Passage: UpnaTejm *flyT HeaHa Ha eoKaaJie. Oh cneniHT k hhu, 

noTouy HTo onasAitBaeT aa necaTh usHyx. Oh cast 
M xpoAsefidyce. H3Aa.reKa oh bbaht fijracT wnpr * dasiHH 
I^aifiSR* Phaoctho Oh BCXpenaeT obobx npBHXejiefi Ha 
B0K3a.ne. 



Question: Change the passage to the past imperfective. 
Answer: Pupils write the passage as directed. 



A. Pupils write answers to dialogue 
mastered dialogues with which they are 



questions from previously 
also visually familiar. 



Example : 



Question (presented orally): Bh Hoxexe noexaxB b kbho 

ceroAHH Benepou? 

Answer (written by pupils): Kohohho, uory. B Koxopou nacy 

HaHHHaexcH ceaHC? 



write answers to multiple choice questions presented 

Incomplete statements on the 

passage followed by a number of possible answers are read orallv 
Pupils select and write the proper answer. 



Passage: Mockbe - CTOjmuB, CCCP* B Mockb6 hcucoabtca hcto- 
Phh^rbH ^eiub. Okojio KpeiuiH - KpacHaa njioniaAb. 
Ha I^acHofi njromaAH ctoht Xpau Bacnuiaa B^aaeHHoro. 
B HeHxpe ropoAa xo*e naxoABTca rjiaanaa yjnma - 
yxHHa FopbKoro. Hsas^oko ot Uockbh Ha JlIeHHHCKHx 
ropnx CTOHT UockobckrH yHHBepcBTex. 



Question: MocKOBcrafi yHHBepcHTex naxoAHTca (a) okojio Kpeiwa 
ibj Ha KpacHofi n/tomaAH (c) Ha ./Ibhbhckhx ropax 
(a) Ha y.«Hue FopbROpo. 



Answer (written): Jia Ahbhckbx ropax. 
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Testing the Speaking Skill 

Purposes} Th^e teacher's aim in giving a speaking test may be 
three 1*6 Id : 

. to test the pupil’s ability to produce the foreign individual 
sounds, sound sequences, intonation and liaisons 

. to test the pupil's ability to express his thoughts in the 
foreign language, either in response to a question or to 
some other stimulus 

. to test the pupil's oral control of one or several of the 
structure patterns or of the vocabulary of the foreign lan- 
guage 

In a specific test the teacher may choose to measure one, two 
or a^-l three phases of the speakjing skill. It is obvious that 
types 2 and 3 are tests of aural comprehension as well as of 
speaking competence. (See chapted entitled "Aural Comprehension," 
and "Audio-Lingual Experiences.**) 

The "Mimic" or "Echo" Test 

The simplest test of oral production (type 1 ) is the "mimic'' 
or "echo" test. This is particularly suited to the beginning 
pupil, though with increased length and complexity of the utter- 
ance, the echo test may be used throughout the four- or six-year 
sequence. The pupil is instructed to repeat whatever the teacher 
(or the voice on tape) says. 

1 . Examples : 

(7th year level) fl HHTan hobho *ypHa.«H. 

(12th year level) OxRpoBeHHO roBopn, a He Mory CKaaaxb 

ecjm Mbth nocTynex b JiBHHHrpaACiaifi yHB- 
BepcBxex Ha cjieAynxHfi yvedHHtf roA* 

A variation of the "echo" test is the "buildup" test in which 
pupils repeat sentences whose length is progressively increased. 

2. Examples: 

(7th year) a. H mtmy KapaHAaraou. 

b. fl nHmy KapsiHAamoM Ha dyuare. 

0. H muny KapaHAamou Ha dyuare, noxouy hto Hex 
nepa* 

(10th year) a. H npHme.« aomoK b no.«OBHHe AOBaxoro. 

b. KorAa a npameJi aouoS b no-noBHHO AOBaxoro, 
a aoJiro saHauaJica, 

c. KorAa a npHme.n aouoS b no.no£HHe AOBaxoro, 
a AOtSro saHHuaJtCH pyccKHU hshkou. 

Scoring . To score the "echo" teat, the teacher should prepare 
in advance a checklist of the specific characteristics of speech 
production he wishes to measure. It is suggested that the teacher 
write these items (stressed and unstressed vowels a, o, a, e, u, 
m; hard and soft consonants ji, p, x; voicing and devoicing con- 
so'ants; rising or falling intorfation; palatilization ) across 
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tjn.9 top of a sheet of paper. It is advisa’ ].e to limit the 
numoer of different items to be rated in a given test. Names 
of pupils are then written down the left-hand side of the paper. 
The teacher may then enter a numerical rating, 1-2-3, or 1-2-3- 
4-5, In the appropriate column. 

This type of scoring may be used for other types of speaking 
tests, to measure sound production, individually, or in sequence, 
and intonation. 

A cumulative chart to measure achievement ano progress in the 
principal features of sounc production might be keot for each 
pupil. 

Oral Reading , heading a passage aloud is another form of 
speech production test. The difficulty of the passage to be 
read will of course vary with the pupil level. Only in the most 
advanced classes should the pupil be asked to read orally mate- 
rial not yet presented in class and mastered by him. If unfamil- 
iar material is used, even in the 12th year, the pupil should be 
given time to practice silently before he is tested orally. If 
he has a language laboratory, the teacher may record each pupil's 
speech periodically on a separate tape. This will permit the 
teacher and the pupil to judge individual progress. 

Answer ipg Quest ions . The question-answer type of test measures 
the pupil's ability to (1 ) understand the question, and (2) to 
respond automatically. The response also measures his mastery 
of structural patterns. This type of evaluation is most highly 
recommended as it provides a work sample of performance most 
consonarit with communication goals. 

Examples ; 

Grade 7: K*k aac aoayT? 

Grade 9: B KOTopou sacy au odHKHoaeHHO acTaeTe Kaacgoe yipo? 

Certain questions the pupil might be directed to answer affirm- 
atively, otners he might be asked to answer in the negative; 

"Begin your reply with tne word, nei. V aac eCTb nepo?" "Begin 
your reply with tne word, aa, Bh xopomo cnajra asepa?" 

Directed Dialogue . Speaking involves the initiation of a dia- 
logue as well as answering questions. To force the pupil to 
initiate the dialogue, the teacher may say to the pupil in English 
or in the foreign language: 

Ask me my name. 

Ask Masha what time she got up this morning. 

Ask me why Boris is absent. 

Ask Vanya whether he wants to go to the movies tonight. 

Iljg. "Picture " Test . A test requiring the puril to respond 
orally to a nonverbal stimulus is the picture test. The pupil 
is Shown a flasncard. or animals, or objects. Depending on the 
level of the class, tne pupil is directed to identify the person; 
to describe him (age, height, complexion); to tell the color, 
size, shape or location of objects; to tell what the person is 
aoing. 
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Q£§1 Composition. At the most advanced level, the pupil may 
°u ° deliver a short ''speech" or oral composition. He 

should oe permitted a choice of topic within his level of dif- 
ficulty, should be allowed &em€ time for preparation, and perhaps 
be gSven an outline. • r 

Q^hep Devices . The various oral practice drills suggested in 
the chdpWr entitled »»Speaking" and illustrated in the model 
l6sson for the luth and 11th yedr can also be used as testing 
devices. 

The teacher who has no language laboratory may consider the 
interview type test excessively time-consuming and demandin/T. 

In order to be valid, especially after the initial stages, the 
administered in class would require composing 
different questions for each pupil. It may be practical, there- 
fore, to lis e one of the class practice drills or dialogues, with- 
out neces$arily telling pupils it is a test. In the beginning 
years, th$ "chain" drill may be so used. In the later years, 
converdational sequences or dialogues may be employed in this 
way. 

The of tlie Language Laboratory . The language laboratory 
may be effectively used for the speaking tests. Statements or 
questions placed on tape, with appropriate pauses for repetition 
or response, permit individual answers to questions which are 
put to the entire class. Using this procedure is less time- 
consuming to administer and permlits a valid generalization regard- 
ing pupils' achievement. 

Values of Frequent Testing . It must be remembered that though 
in general, speech habits are fo'rrned during the first year of ' 
foreign language instruction, the teacher must be alert even in 
the 12th year, to correct errors and to maintain and further 
develop^ the speaking skill. It is from demonstrated competence 
in speaking that the pupil generally derives the greatest satis- 
faction. Recognized achievement, in turn, motivates the pupil 
to increased endeavor. 

Testing the Reading Skill 

'^ypss of Que St ions . Reading skills may be tested by means of 
many questtion types: 

. Answering questions on content in complete sentences 

. Summarizing 

. Matching of items 

. Completion questions 

. Multiple choice questions 

. True-False questions (on the first level of learning) 

. Coiilbiiliation completion and multip'a choice questions 

gqestdons and Answers iui Ru$sian . One of the standard practices 
in testing reading is asking d question in Russian ard requiring 
a complete answer in Russian. 

Pupils may be required to answer Such questions with or without 
the passage before them. In testing pupils on reading done in 
class when they do not have the passage before them , the teacher 
might remember that the questionb asked should (1 ) represent 
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ipenjs of story content which might reasonably be recallpri f?) 

sul? iS a work samrni nf’ ^^\P^°vide questions which will re- 
sult in a work sample of pupils* comprehension of the story. 

sr’e suppli ed with the reading passage on which thev 

ISP - 

e..p?"ye3!“''JSL%‘Ss:3 

structad, fumisS a 3 an! 3 ?ing £^v 

provida an objective ana, therefore valid mf 2 ' • ^ 

and generaliting achievenlent and pkgrtsl. measuring 

are'ask^d^ ®Th33e^™°’'°r'; "^^ding pasaage on which queatlons 

Testing the Structures and Forms 
Its Purposes_. The evaluation of knowledge of struntur-o cVar„,iH 

S^fo^r^ri translation into the fo^eign langiagr^ 

appear? denoted by grammatical nomenclature will tLd to dif? 

Structures and fonns may be tested actively or nassivelv Tn 

passively, a recognition or selection snould be made 
from among samples provided. s.iouio oe made 

will”baTiva3\3je?^“‘'''’’® qnastionc to tost atruoturaa and fonts 

^°Ptvelv . Some of the pattern drills or 
others devised by the teacher, may be used. ^ i-L-Ls , or 



Example 1; (Grade 7 or 9) Subs' itution test 



Verb hath: fl aay aoiiofi. 

Ibi AOIIOS. 

0H8 AOUOB. 

Demonstrative pronouns: 3 t,ot Kapanaam uoit, a tot Kapanaain tboI 

• ••••• RHHra Moa, a KHsra TBoa< 

* n®P® MOe, a nepo tboo. 

...... TeTpaAKH uoB, a tbok. 
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tests!^ (f'^rade 7 or v) Froirressive structure substitution 

llaJtfc'IHK XHBOT OKOJIO mKO^TH. 

ORO^O DIKOJIH. 

OKO.TO lOKOJIH* 

Bepa B (jjioua idkojih. 



Integration Tests . (Combining two utterances 
and Structures in use) 



to test 



forms 



Example 1: (Grade v or 10) Following the model 
sentences by using the correct form of kotophK 
3TO tOT ua^BHHK. Oh 6hji y nac enepa. 

3to tot ua^bHBK, KOTopHfi 6sJi y Hac'BHepa. 



join both 



Example 2: (Grade 10 or 11) Begin each sentence with Korfla. 
y3HBB OO 3T01C, H HeifeASeKHO n03B0HHJl AOUOB. 

KOVW H y3Haji 06 OTou, h neuswesHO no3BOHHJi Aouofi. 



Example 3; Begin the sentence with an adverbial participle. 

He.TOBeKa, UHe cTajio 6 o.ti,ho. 

IS to be changed to 7BBfleB oToro Be.roEeKa, UHe cTaJio 6 ojibho), 

Exainple 1 : (Grade 7 or 9) 

a. Write in the plural : a BB*y *ypHajT. 

Bh BBffHTe UaJlb^KKR, 

b. Change from singular to plural, and vice versa: 

Th xcpomo nHinemb. 

Oh BrpaeT b mamKB* 

8 or 9) Change from the imperfective present 
to the imperfective past or future. 

1 . CeroOTH y UBHB eoTb ypoK. 

Bnepa y ypoR. 

•saBTpa y 

Test ing ^ructures of Forms Passi vely . Rprngni -/inp and 
selecting tne proper struct uPi-^F f^-thu^ush new-typf LlUrle 

pSs\'veJy!'" measuring st^?L?es^" " 

^ sample sentence , iven with one word lacking is to be 
Sh proper word jrom among four or five 

b2 fnv«n ® equivalent for the complete sentence may 

^®,”®cessary to pinpoint the needed form. 

(Tne English is not 'mixed''' with the Russian.) 
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Example 1 ; (Piraae 7 
My books are on tne 



or 9) (With Enplisn) 
sheir. 



( ) KHBni xa nojixe* 

1. UoH 

2. Uofl 
3 • Moh 
4. Moe 

Example 2: (Without English) 

Vae TBot! KapaBAam? Bot 

1 . OHa 

2. OH 

3 . OHO 

4. OH" 

Type 2: Four complete sentences are given in Russian. The 

pupil selects the correct one. 

Example 1; (With English, Grade 8 or 9) 

The teacher is satisfied with us. 

1 . ynHTe.nb huh aoBO.neH* 

2. yHKiejlb BaUH A0B0JI6H< 

3. yHHT6.nb HU AOBO.neH« 

4. YnKtejib hbuh aoboaoh. 

Testing the Structures Utilizing Oral and Written Answers . 

The structures may be tested both in oral and written form in 
answer to questions or in composition, as cescribed in the test- 
ing of aural comprehension, speaking, and writing. 

Testing Vocabulary and Idioms 

Active Uses . Vocabulary and idioms may be tested actively 
witnout tne use of English translation. The two question types 
suggested below might be used in either oral or written form. 

(1) asking questions which require answers that include the 
desired words or expressions 

(2) giving directions in English or the foreign language reauir- 
irg the formulation of speech patterns including the desired 
vocabulary or idiom 

Example 1 : KskoS lenepb uecau? 

CKOJIbKO TpHAUaTb V.JIKC ASCHTb? 



Example 2: Ask what time it is. 

Tell Boris it's warm here. 

This type of test obviously includes manipulation of structure, 
and other vocabulary aside from the points being tested. 
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a . 

nep^aTKi 

cefi^ac xe 

ExaTiple 2: iynonyms or antonyms 
Synonyms 

cTaAHOH ( ) aKTep 
( ) 4)yT6oj5 



b. 

( ) njiBHis 

( ) Hora 
) najihixa 
( ) p^asa 

( ) eme pas 
( ) Tenepb 
( ) nosAHeit 
( ) aqa veioioro 



f) nOTOJlOK 
) ypoK 



Antonyms 

dOABlltl ( ) HeCHaCTHHfi 
( ) CoraTufi 
( ) CKy^HMfi 
( ) cepbssHuK 



Mae Hyxea aapaaflam. ( ) Mae apasHTca aapaHAam. 

( ) H BHxy KapaaAam* 

( ) H nan?y Kapaa^amoa* 
i / Mbs HeoOxoABM aapaaflam* 



Example 3: Completing a sentence 

•••• aa BeaocaneAa* 



Mae xoaexca •< 
( ) hath 

( ) PyJiHTb 

( ) exaxb 
( ) cnaxb 



in'^SrcUr?ei^ntuild’'''S^ writing types sue-gested 

l~;v, Eictations test bolth aural understandirp and writ 

Je^;encas%^"beMien'1f??; ^^ITliTa 

become longed and Se corlcilv rJnt.r 
as soon as%ossibirafte^hey‘are g5ve^ 

SSSf fluffs, 
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ERIC 



il BiS 



Equivalencies _. Writing meanings in Ene:li= 5 h nr* in t-ho r 
iMguages may be utilized. Equivalencies mav i-^L ?^ foreign 
of translation or may be used as in i 

"Tell him yeu are soLr.o ISe 'i^^loe^e, aach aa, 



lasting Culture 

and should^*^wherever^possi^ linguistic or situational context 

facta and iulSSral patSSa incSinS cf related 

cultural overtones. ’ including behavior patterns and 

suggested for tLting^the^skills^^"soI!e"e question types 

typea involving lin^gSisSfc^^iilfs are°"lfleSa'hlref 

infJSp?eliJslfi^'knJwlS|^ofciuSI? ■"casures read- 

m,o^. anawunm, Hana^4r5^„”“'’“j3““S®“- <=P=A- 
ae queation : B kcboh nopnjw. KOHvam am ynedw,, oan.waBnt 

SsIriliM. BOpoBeMoe, cyn, 

3uestion: B KaKOu nop«AK© noAAaur oth tfA»Aa? 

aa"ciuSrll°SLd“l!“?rif S?ae?^?^ 

on the same or related suhipnt-t? r P^®®?nt several questions 

than to include e'acf ^f ^Ser^^^ u\^Sa?fd^LS^ 

is „ wcation types suggested 

learning of p„pS| cu\?Slf re^t‘3. 



advanced courses, controlled and 
free composition are also utilized to test culture. 

Culture ar^ Audiovisual Media . Identification of musical 

works of art, buildings, and other important sites 
IS also recommended. 

for Secondary Schools, oaces 200 
and 201, and the German and Spanish versionsTF — ^ ^ 
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TEACHERS* GUIDES 

Methodology 

Anthology for Use with a G uide for Te achers in NDEA Lancuaeft 
Institutes. Simon Belasco, Heater l96f“ ^ ^ 

Applied Li nguistics: Russian. A Guide for Tea rhars. Thomas 
Slci. ShfMir’ -• Simon 

Audio-Visual Techniqnps in ToanVvinp; Foreign Languages - 
TheoQore Huebener. New York Univ. Press? 1960^ ^ 

Language and LmguagP Lpam-ing Nelson Brooks. Harcourt. 

Brace & «[orld. I960. (MLA Joint Project. 1959) 

I.a°Suase Teaching . Edward 

Languages in th e Secondary Schools. Prerpari inir 
instruction. Patricia O’Connor. U.S. Govt? Ptg., Off. Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. (Bulletin i960. No. 9) ® " 

No rtheast Confer ence o n__the Teaching of Foreign Largua.-r ps . 
Reports of the Working Committees? l95i, 1959 — i9^1 — 

£i“Si?vfrSx)5rdf Servio; Bureau, 

~ ^Smlherl! - 1 96^ ^ others. University 

Russian . Harcourt, Brace & Wor^d. 
ProgramrTitirvi^^®^"^^^^ the Language Development 

Equipping the Laboratory 

A Dozen Do»'3 and Don»ts f or Planni ng and Operating a Lanmiacp 
L| boratory . Modern LiHguage Associat ion. Foreign LanguSe^ 
Researcn Center, 70 Fifth Ave. , New York 11. suage 

Purchase Guide for Programs in Science. Mathematics. Mnri pvn 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Ginn. 1959. Supplement, 1961 

— Planning Guide . Rev. ed. , 1961-62. New York 
State Education Department , Albany 1 

Additional Publications 

gopign Language Laboratories in Schools and Coll agp s . 

u' * Catherine Seerley. U.S. Govt. Ptg. 

?959* Education Bulletin^ 
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TEACHERS' EEFERERCES 

■essional Publioationa 
. . Rnl 



saional Publications Federation of 

.-rar- Bulletin. New Univ. College 

SSfion at Albany , , „nauistic3...?n5li= 



£P2ai-j-^555hers. tu..*- 
TJ^chineton o, u . 
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The Modern Larg^ua pj e Jourr.sl . National Federation of Modern 
Languaee Teachers Associations. Stephen L. Pitcher, 7144 
Washington Ave. , St. Louis 5-, Mo. 

PMLA . Modern Language Association of America. Allan F. Hubbell , 
Treasurer, New York Univ. , New York 3 

The Russian Review . Eimitri von Mohrenschildt, ed. Quarterly. 

$5 a year. $1 .25 an issue 

Slavic and East European Journal . Thomas J. Shaw, ed. American 
Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages. 
AATSEEL. Quarterly. Included in membershir a year. !h 2 an 
issue 

Slavic Ueview. Eonald Treadgold, ed. AAASS. Quarterly. Included 
in membership for AAASS, or $10 a year. 

General References 

Checkl ist of P aperbound Books on Russi a. Comoiled bv Sherman 
B. Spector. The State Education Dept.’ Albany. 1964 



Materials List for Use by Teachers of Mod ern Languages. Modern 
Language Association of A'merica. Obtainable from MLA Foreign 
Language Program Research Centex', 70 Fifth Ave. , New York l'l 

Mu seurp Collections on Asia, Africa. Latin America, and the 
Soviet Union in Nev; York State and Their Use in Education. 
Allan E. Chapman. The State Education Eept. Albanvi Prelim- 
inary ed. 1964 

Selective Guide to the Acquisition of Au dio-Lingual and Related 
Materials Useful in Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the 
»New Key” . (With a Section for Latin). Pain M. riiai.Hp. 

Chilton. 1961 

Some Useful References for Content (S) means suitable for students 

Avanesov, R.I-. tj^oHOTiiKa cospeiieaHOro pyccKoro .siiTepaxypHOj'o 

asHita. Moscow, distr. by Cross World 

■ yflapeHHe b cospenoHaou pyccROu jnsTepaiypHOu asHKo* 

Moscow. lyijS. distr. by Four Cont. 2nd ed. pa. 

Avanesov, R.I. &. Ozhegov, S.I. PyccKoe JiaxapaxypHOe npORSHOmsHHO 

■ yflapeEHe* Moscow, i960. 2nd ed. distr. by Cross World 

Birkett, G.A. A modern Russian course. Oxford Univ. Press. 195S. 
3rd ed. rev. 

Borras, F.M. & Christian, R.F. Russian syntax: Aspects of modern 
Russian syntax and vocabulary. Oxford Univ. Press. 1959 

Fyodorov, M. la. &. Kryukova, I.P. CnpaaOBHEx no rJiaroJibaoiiy 
ynpaBaeHHB B pyccKOu hshko* Moscow. 1961. distr. by Victor 
Kamkin 

■Josselson, Harry H. The Russian word count. Wayne Univ. Press. 

1953. pa. 
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Maltzoff, Nicholas. Pattern drills in Russian. Pitman, i960, pa* 
(S) 



Noyes, G.R. Patrick, G.Z. An elementary guide to Russian 
pronunciation. Pitman. 1959. 2nd ed. pa. 



Pulkina, I.M. A short Russian reference grammar 
on pronunciation. FL Publishing House. 1960. 
distr. by Four Cont. 



with a chapter 
ed. P.S. Kuznetsov. 



Shcherba, L.V. rpaimaTHKa pyccKoro iisinca. Moscow. 1953- Hth ed 
2 vols. (in Russian) 



Sieff, Mark. Colloquial Russian. Button. 194A. 

Stillman, Leon. Russian verbs of motion. Columbia Univ. Press. 
1951. 2nd ed. illus. pa. (S) 



Bibliographies and Encyclopedias 

Florinsky, M.T. , Mcgraw-Hill encyclopedia of Russia and the 
Soviet Union. McGraw-Hill * I96l. (S) 



Neisv;ender, Rosemary. Guide to Russian reference and language 
aids. Special Libraries Assoc.. 1962. pa. 



Shaw, J.T. & Djaparidze, David., eds . 
of Slavic and East European studies 
Publications. I960 



The American bibliography 
for 1959. Indiana Univ. 



Utechin, S.V. Ever’/man»s concise encyclopedia of Russia. Button. 
1961. (S) 



Dictionaries 

Academy of Sciences. CjsjOBapb pycCKoro aaHKa. Moscow, k vols. 
distr. by Cross World 

Harkins, William. Dictionary of Russian literature. Littlefield, 
Adams & Co. 1959. pa. (S) 

Muller, V.K. English -Russian dictionary. Dutton. 1959. 6th ed. (S) 

Ozhegov, S.I. CJiOBapb pycCKOro asHKa* Moscow, i960, distr. by 
Four Cont. (S) 

Ozhegov, S.I. & Shapiro, A.B. Op4)orp*4«wcia!tf caoaapb p;gcc«oro 
HSURa. roc. HOR. HHOCTpaHHlDC H Haaa.«bHH3C G-aOBapetl. ly?/'. 
distr. by Cross World 

Smirnitsky, A. I. Russian-English dictionary. Dutton. 1959. 3rd ed. 

Wclkonsky, Catherine & Poltoratzky, Marianna. Handbook of Russian 
roots. Columbia Univ. Press. 1961. 
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Maps 

Harold, £d. Soviet Union in maps, Denoyer-Geppert. 196l» 

nicips 

Goodall, G. Soviet Russia in maps. London. 1942. distr. by 
Stanley Bowmar Co., Valhalla, N. Y. 

npHpoAHHo 30 HH CCCP. Soviet Union. 1955. text in Russian. 

colored. European and Asiatic USSR. 84 x 54 in. cloth mounting 
wood molding, and tie #19.50. cloth mounting, spring roller, * 
and oak board $37. distr. by Denoyer (No. RG 52 nz) 

Russian, colored. 

1 ?:u physical. European and Asiatic USSR. 94 x 76 in 

tie $35. cloth mounting, 

pring roller, and oak board $o6. distr. by Denoyer (No. HP 52) 
Peri odicals 

Am grica Illustrated . l;SIA. Govt. Ptg. Off. Washington 2^ r p 
Monthly. In Russian. $5 per yr. 5o| pS cipy (S) ’ 

80^per''yr*®(st”*^^^'' '■’“"'■’ly- I" English. 

® pyccKoro gasKa b Auepaxe. N.P. Avtonomoff. 

ne? Irpf " Fr-ancisco 21, Calif^uarterly. Mimeograohed 

per yr. if»1.25 per issue * 

HoBoe j^ccKOe Cjiobo. Novoye Russkoye Slovo. 243 W. 56th St 

f coprfsf’ oSly? $7 a yr?-fo^ 

Some Sources for Special Subjects 

Art and Architecture 

Buxton, D.R. Russian medieval architecture. Cambridge, Eng. 1934 
^^80^pl4tes^’’ architecture of Russia. Penguin. 1954. 

Kondakov, N.P. The Russian Icon. Oxford. 1927. trans. by E.H. Minns 

Lasareff, Victor, intro. Russian icons from the 12th to the 1 5th 
century. Mentor-UNESCO Art Book. 1962. pa. (S) 

Bioi^.raphy and Autobiography 

Beutscher, Isaac. Stalin, a political biography. Vir'tage. 1962. 
pa • io / 

Fennell, J.L. Ivan the great of Moscow. St. Martin's Press. 1 96l . 

°'LippiSM?f‘f962?M5® all Russia. 

Grey, Ian. Peter the great. Lippincott. 1962. (S) 
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Kahn, A.E. Days with Ulanova. Simon & Schuster. 1962. (S) 

Klyuchevsky, Vasili. Peter the great. Vintage. I960. (S) 

Koslow, Jules. Ivan the terrible. Hill and Wang. 1962. (S) 

Paloczi-Horvath, George. Khrushchev: the making of a dictator. 
Little. 1960. (S) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff , Nikolai. My musical life. Knopf. 1936. (S) 
Seroff , V.I. Rachmaninov. Simon & Schuster. 1950 (S) 

Simmons, E.J. Leo Tolstoy. Vintage. I960. 2 vols. pa. (S) 

Simmons, S.J. Pushkin. Harvard Univ. Press. 1937. (s) 

^^1*936" ^^s) autobiography. Simon & Schuster. 



Tolstoy, Alexei. Peter the first. Sii-pet. 1961. pa. (S) 

Vallon, M.A. An apostle of freedom, life .and teachings of Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Philos. Lib. I960. 



Wolfe, E.D. Three v/ho made a revolution. Beacon Press. I960. pa.(S) 
Economics and Society 

Bauer, R.A. The new man in Soviet psychology. Cambridge. 1959 



Black, C.E. , £d. The transformation of Russian society. Aspects 
of social change since lS6l. i960. 

^^Press* ^f96l"*^*^illu^^ tsi Russia. Penn. State Univ. 

Campbell, R.W. Soviet economic power. Its organization, growth 
and challenge. Houghton Mifflin, i960 

Hindus, M.G. House without a roof. Doubleday. I96l. $6.95 (S) 

Levine, I.R. Main Street, USSR. Doubleday. 1959. (s) 

Mehnert, Klaus. Soviet man and his world. Praeger. 1962. 3l0pp (s) 

Miller, W.W. Russians as people. Dutton. 1 96l . (S) 

pseud. The future is ours, comrade. Doubleday. 

I you • V ^ 



Salisbury, H.E. To Moscow and beyond. Harper, i960. (S) 

Schwartz, Harry. Russia’s Soviet economy. Prentice Hall. 1954 (S) 
Education 

Bereday, G.2.F. & Brickmar, William, eds . The changing Soviet 
school. Houghton Mifflin, i960. pa.~Ts) 
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Courita , 
1957 



G.o. The challenge of Soviet education. McGraw-Hill. 



Government and Politics 

Bauer, rt.A., Inkeles, Alex Kluckhohn, Glyde. How the Soviet 
system works. Vintage, i960, pa. (S) 

Fainsod, Merle. How Russia is ruled. Harvard Univ. Press. 1959 (S) 

Mosely, P.E. The Kremlin and world politics: Studies in soviet 
policy and action. Vintage. I960, pa. (S) 

Rieber, A.J. &. Kelson, R.C. A study of the USSR and communism: 
a historical approach. Scott, Foresman. 1962. (S) 

Schapiro, Leonard. The communist party of the Soviet Union. 

Random House, i960. 

History 

Bill* V.T. Tne Russian people: A reader on their history and 
culture. Univ. of Ghicago Press. 1959. In Russian. (3) 

Garmichael, Joel. An illustrated history of Russia. Reynal & Go. 

(A Bernier book.) i960. 36 pages in full color. 30u illus. in 
black and white. (S) 

Glarkson, J.C. A history of Russia. Random House. 1961 

Florinsky , M.T. Russia; A history and an interpretation. MacMillan. 
1955 . 2 vols. 



Kennan, G.F. Russia and the west under Lenin and Stalin. Little. 
Brown. I96l. (S) 

Maynard, Sir John. Russia in flux. MacP/:illan. 194 B 

Pares, Sir Bernard. The fall of the Russian monarchy. Vintage, 
pa. (S) 

Fuchkarov, S.G. Pocchh b X1X b©k©. New York. 1956. distr. by 
Novoye Ru.sskoye Slovo 

Pushkarov, S.G. Odsop pyccKOtl Hc.topH«.New York. 1953. distr. by 
Novoye Russkoye Slovo 

Rauch, George von. History of Soviet Russia. Praeger. 195B. 

2nd ed. pa. (S) 

Riasanovsky, Nicholas. History of Russia. Oxford Univ. Press." 1963 

Spector, Ivar. An introduction to Russian history and culture. 

L. Van Nostrand. 1954. 

StiLman, Leon. Graded readings in Russian history: the formation 
of the Russian state. Columbia Univ. Press. I960, pa. (S) 

Thayer, C.W. Ac eds. of Life. Russia. Life. I960, intr. by George F. 
Kennan. Illus. color. (S) v. q 
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Vasys, Anthony & others. Russian area reader. Pitman. 1962. (3) 

Vernadsky, George. A history of Russia. Yale Univ. Press. 1 V 61 . 
pa. (3) 

Wallace, Sir Donald Mackenzie. Russia on the eve of war and 
revolution. Vintage. iy6l. ed. by Cyril E. Black, pa. Ts ) 

Walsh, W.B. , ed. Readings in Russian history. Syracuse Univ. 
Press. 1959. (S) 

Walsh, W.B. Russia and the Soviet Union, a modern history. Univ. 
of Michigan Press. 1956. pa. (S) 

Weidle, Wladimir. Russia absent and present. Vintage. I96l. tr. 
from the French by Gordon Smith. (S) 

Literature 

Baring, Maurice, ed. The Oxford book of Russian verse. Clarendon 
Press. 1956. (sT" 

Blake, Patricia & Hayward, Max. Dissonant voices in Soviet 
literature. Pantheon. 1961 

Cournos, John, ed. A treasury of Russian life and humor. Coward- 
McCann. 1943.T3) 

Gudzy, N.K. History of early Russian literature . Macmillan. 1949* 

Guerney, Bernard. A treasury of Russian literature. Vanguard. 
1943. (S) 

Guerney, Bernard. The portable Russian reader. Viking. 1959. 
pa. (S) 

Lavrin, Janko. Russian writers — their lives and literature. 

D. Van Nostrand. 1954. (S) 

Mirsky, D.S. A history of Russian literature. Vintage. 1956. 

(Also available in paper ed. ) (S) 

Nabokov, Vladimir, trans . The song of Igor’s campaign. Vintage. 
1960. pa. (S) 

Obolensky, Dimitri. The Penguin book of Russian Verse. Penguin. 
1962. (S) 

Poggioli, R. The poets of Russia (1690-1930). Harvard Univ. Press 

1960. 

Seltzer, Thomas. Best Russian short stories. Modern Library, pa. 

(s) 

Slonim, Marc. Modern Russian literature. Oxford Univ. Press. 1953 



Slonim, Marc. The epic of Russian literature. Oxford Univ. Press. 
1950. (S) 
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Struve, Gleb. Soviet Russian literature. Univ. of Oklahoma. 1951 

Yarmolinsky, Abram. Soviet short stories. Anchor, i960, pa. (S) 

Yarmolinsky, Abram, e^. The poems, prose and plays of Alexander 
Pushkin. Modem Library. 1936. (S) 

HcTopan ^yocKO:^ (jOseTCKOfi jiHTepaTypH. UocKBa. 195^^. distr. by 

PyccKHe HapoARHe noc/tOBRim, norosopKR^ saraAKR R AeTCKRii ({)OJibKJiop • 
Ahrrrh, B.n. HocKBa* 1957. distr. by Cross V/orld 

Music 

Bronsky, Olga & Paul. Songs of New Russia. Edward Marks Music 
Corp. New York. (S) 

Findeisen, L. HcTopRa pyccKoS iiysHKH* Moscow. Gosisdat. 1 94S 

Layaska, Anna. Russian in song. Univ. of Washington Press, 

Seattle, Wash. 1949. piano accomp. pa. (S ) 

Lefkowitch, Henry, ed. Russian songs for voice and piano. Metro 
Music Corp. (S) 

Leonard, Richard. A history of Russian music. London. Jarrolds. 

1956. (S) 

Religion and Philosophy 

Fedotov, G.P. , ed. A treasury of Russian soirituality. Sheed &. 

Ward. 194S. (ST ‘ 

Fedotov, G.P. The Russian religious mind. Harper (Torchbook) . I960 ^ 

pa. (S) : 

•I 

Gorodetsky, N. The humiliated Christ in Russian thought. SPCK. j 

London. 193S 

j 

Iswolsky, Helene. Christ in Russia: the history, tradition and i 

life of the Russian church. Bruce Publ. Co. i960. (S) 

Zenkovsky, V.V. A history of Russian philosophy. Columbia Univ. i 

Press. 1953. 2 vols. 

Newspaper an d Magazine Subscriptions ^ t j 

(published in the Soviet Union} i 

Four Continent Book Corp. ; 

156 Fifth Ave. j 

New York 10, N. Y. J ; 

Moore-Cottrell Subscription . i 

Agencies, Inc. | 

North Cohocton, N. Y. f 

i 

t 

t 
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Some Sources of Russian Books 



Cross World Books 
333 South Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6, 111. 

Four Continent- Book Corn. 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Imported Publications &, Products 
4 West l6th St. 

New York 11 , N.Y. 

Victor Kamkin, Inc. 

2906 14th St. , N.W. 

Washington 9, D.C. 

Leon Kramer 
19 West Sth St. 

New York 11 , N. Y. 

Universal Distributors Co. 

52-54 West 13th St. 

New York 11 , N.Y. 

Store Specializing in Russian Goods 

Russian Langueige Specialties 
Box 4546 
Chicago So, 111. 

Troyka Book Shop 
79V-A College St. 

Toronto 4 
Canada 

Sources of Information in the United States 
Choate School, The Russian Institute, Wallingford, Conn. 

Cosmos Travel Agency, Inc., 45 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Maupintour Associates, 1236 Massachusetts St., Lawrence, Kansas 
The Embassy of the USSR, 1706 iSth St., N.W. , Washington 9, D.C. 
Some Sources of Supplementary Materials 

Pen- Pals : 

Russian Language Specialties 
Box 4546 
Chicago SO, 111. 



Pen Club 

Moscow Schpol 537 
Moscow, USSR: 
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International Club 
Bagan High School 
Pagan, Novosibirsk 
USSR 

General Secretary, Vladimir Vlassenko 

Some Sources for Films and Film Strips 

Artkino Pictures, Inc. 

723 Seventh Ave. 

New York 19, N.Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc. 

200 West 57th St. 

New York 19, N.Y. 

Cross World Books 
333 South Wacker Dr. 

Chicago 6, 111. 

Film & Equipment Exchange 
Schenectady Army Depot 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

Four Continent Book Corp. 

156 Fifth Ave. 

New York 10, N.Y. 

Janus Films, Inc. 

The Wellington Hotel 
55th St. at 7th Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 
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